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CHAPTER I. 

|T was a sunny day in the end of April 

when Gerty Stuart Arst went to 

school at Miss Martyn's in Edin- 

burgh ; and it seemed to her in her 

misery and homesickness as if the bright 

weather mocked her. She was only eleven 

years old, poor child ! and had never been away 

from home before, and though her father's 

house was not many miles out in the country, 

she felt it very far ofr then. Her mother kissed 

her, and bade her good-bye in Miss Martyn\s 

prim drawing room— then Gerty heard the hall 

door shut, and the cab drive away to the 

station. She was alone in a new world. 

There was a large mirror just opposite her, 

which reAected the stiff, elegant fumiture, and 

her own disconsolate little Agure sitting all 

alone on the sofa ; a plain child, looking almost 

boyish with her rough jacket and short-cut 
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hair. Miss Marla Martyn had left the room 
with her mother, so she was quite by herself, 
but she struggled hard to keep from crying — 
not so much from bravery or pride, as from a 
feeling that once begun she would not be able 
to stop, And when Miss Maria came back, she 
found Gerty sitting motionless, looking straight 
before her with her mouth tight shut. Miss 
Maria thought she looked rather stupid and 
sulky, and spoke very coldly when she said she 
would take her to her room, while Gerty in her 
shyness felt the greatest awe of the tall dark- 
eyed lady who was the first of her governesses 
she had seen. 

She rose without speaking, or even daring to 
look at her, and followed Miss Maria to a large, 
bright room looking out on gardens at the back, 
which was much pleasanter than the drawing 
room. Gerty*s boxes had been brought up 
here, but she was told she need not unpack till 
after tea, when the elder Miss Martyn would 
show her where to put her things, and tell her 
which of the little iron beds was to be hers. So 
she had nothing to do but take ofr her hat and 
jacket; then she followed Miss Maria down a 
long passage to the class-rooms. As she came 
nearer she was very much astonished to hear 
the merry sound of girls* voices and laughter. 
'* How can girls laugh and be happy at school ! " 
thought poor Gerty. 
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But the noise abruptly ceased as Miss Maria 
opened the door of a large school-room. In the 
middle of the floor was piled a huge heap of 
lesson-books, and round about it five or six 
girls were executing a fantastic and original 
dance. Several of the elder pupils, who were 
quite grown-up young ladies in Gerty*s eyes, had 
turned round from their desks to watch and 
applaud, and even the little Prench governess 
was looking on with undisguised amusement 
There was a general rush to their seats when 
Miss Maria entered, where they sat giggling 
in an alarmed way. Only one girl held her 
ground, a slender brown-eyed child about 
Gerty's own age, who had made a pause just 
opposite her govemess, and still stood in the 
middle of the floor, spreading out her dress 
with her fingers. And on her Miss Maria*s 
wrath first felL 

"Miss Godfrey, as usuair said she, with a 
sarcasm which Gerty thought terrible, but which 
seemed to fall very harmlessly on the culprit 
" Mademoiselle, why do you allow this?" she 
continued, turning to the govemess. 

" It is ze first day, and ze yong ladies have 
nozing to do," said Mademoiselle, coming 
forward and speaking in a deprecating tone. 

** If any young lady has nothing to do," said 
Miss Maria sternly, " I will be most happy to 
give her something to do. Every one ought 
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to havc some cmployment, although there are 
no lessons to prepare for the masters. Ada, 
pick up all those books and put them in their 
places. As for you, I know you always employ 
your timc in mischief whether you have any- 
thing to do or not" 

Thcre was dead-silence in the room now. 
The girls in terror of Miss Maria's threat of 
"giving thcm something to do," had hastily 
got thcir needlework, or begun to write letters 
with thcir heads bent low over their desks. 
Miss Maria walked majestically across the 
room, and introduced Gerty to Mademoiselle, 
who looked rather mortified at the reception 
hcr wcll-meant excuse for the misdeeds of her 
pupils had met with. All was quiet till Miss 
Maria swept out of the room again ; then the 
naughty Miss Godfrey, who had been rapidly 
putting away the ill-used books in the desks, 
uplifted a huge dictionary and threatened to 
throw it after her retreating figure. Every one 
drew in their breath with horror, but happily 
the lady did not turn round, and after the door 
shut there was a laugh. "Adal Ada!" cried 
Mademoiselle with pathos in her tones, " Is it 
impossible that you can be good } " 

" Quite, Mademoiselle," said one of the elder 
girls, " She couldn't if she would, and she 
wouldn*t if she could." 

" Thank you, Miss Carr," said Ada Godfrey, 
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dropping a curtsey tiU her short dress swept 
the ground. Then she began to dance again, 
but Mademoiselle who had been gravely 
pondering over Miss Carr's answer, was not 
in a mood to allow any more play. 

" I do not understand you, Miss Carr," said 
she, " but it matters not. Ada, I command you, 
sit yourseir down and be quiet, I will not allow 
such noise." 

Ada accordingly seated herself at the desk 
next to Gerty's and b^an to write ; while Gerty 
tumed away, and leaning her elbows on the 
window-sill, gazed vacantly out. She was not 
accustomed to girl companions, for she had no 
sister, and had always lived in the country, so 
she had no idea how to make acquaintance 
with her schoolfellows ; besides she was too 
miserable even to wish to do so. Silence and 
order reigned in the class-room now, and no one 
spoke for a long time, except Mademoiselle and 
some of the elder girls, who were gathered in a 
group at one of the windows, and talked French. 
All at once the company was startled by Ada 
falling fiat on the floor, chair and all, with a noise 
that would certainly have brought Miss Maria 
back to the room, if she had been within hearing, 
As it was, Mademoiselle was seriously alarmed, 
and determined to execute justice immediately. 

" Mademoiselle Ada, voulez-vous quitter la 
chambre," said she in her sternest voice. 
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"Mais, Mademoiselle," said Ada, picking 
herseir up, and replying in Prench which Gerty 
could not help thinking very curious, " Ce n'est 
pas ma faute que j*ai tumblĕ. Cest ma mis- 
fortune. Je ne pouvais pas l'aider. Je crois 
que je suis sĕrieusertient blessĕe. Est-ce que 
vous n'avez pas pitiĕ sur moi, Mademoiselle ? " 

" Quittez la chambre," repeated Mademoiselle 
firmly, taking no notice of the laughter of the 
other girls. 

But Ada triumphed. " II faut all of us 
quitter la chambre," said she coolly, "There's 
the tea-bell." 

So all the girls trooped off two and two ; 
Ada with the tall bright-haired young lady, 
who had said she never could be good. Made- 
moiselle, satisAed that Miss Maria had not been 
in the near neighbourhood, was content to let 
her misfortune (.?) pass without further notice. 

" We will go togezer," said she good-naturedly, 
linking her arm with Gerty's. 

Miss Maria did not appear at tea, but the 
elder Miss Martyn presided at one end of the 
table, and at the other her mother, a very stout 
good-natured-Iooking old lady. The German 
govemess, Praulein Framm sat opposite Gerty, 
who gazed with wonder at her broad face and 
colourless hair. The whole of the fifteen 
boarders were assembled, most of them much 
older than Gerty, who could only pick out one 
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girl smaller than herself, a fat round ball of a 
child called Molly Smith. 

But to poor Gerty's mind this schoolroom 
tea-table brought back the image of another, 
where her place was empty. " Mamma " would 
be home now ; the little boys would have met 
her in the garden, and "papa" would have 
been waiting at the door ; now they would be 
all together in the dear cozy parlour. O what 
she would give to be there ! The boys would 
miss her, she knew, and baby — how could they 
make him understand where his sister had 
gone } A great lump rose in Gerty*s throat, 
and one or two tears had falien, when a little 
hand clasped hers under the table. She could 
not have borne a word of consolation just then, 
but Ada*s first remark was eminently common- 
place. 

" We get jam to tea on Sunday nights, and 
bread and butter every other night. On birth- 
days we sometimes have a cake — ^what sort of 
cake do you like best } " 

But Gerty was as yet unable to answer, so 
Ada chattered on ; " I like gingerbread — ginger- 
bread best of all cakes, and raspberry jam best 
of all jams. Strawberry jam is nice too. 
YouVe to be in our room, do you know.? 
Nobody told me, but there's another bed put in 
our room, and youVe the only new girl who has 
come this Easter. So I guessed it ! MoIIy 
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Smith is in our room, and Janie Leslie — that 
girl there with the green ribbons in her hair — 
she takes such a time to pUit her hair at nights, 
and take it out in the moming. Istit Miss 
Maria nice ? " 

This last question was asked very suddenly, 
and Gerty, somewhat taken aback, could only 
stammer out, " I — I don't know." 

" Ah ! youll know very soon," said Ada with 
a sort of wondering pity for Gerty's innocence. 
" She gave me twenty lines in the holidays, more 
than once ! " 
*' Twenty Hnes ? " 

" Yes, twenty lines of French prose to learn 
by heart. Well, I was naughty you know, but 
then I was so lonely." 

" You didn't go home in the holidays 1 " said 
Gerty, aghast at such a dreadful idea. 

" No, not just now. In the long hoHdays I 
go to grandmamma or my aunt in England. 
Papa and mamma are in India, and in six years 
— ^when I am seventeen — rm going to India too. 
It won't be very long now ! " 

" It seems a long time," said Gerty, who was 
not sure whether to consider Ada very brave or 
very heartless. 

'^ It does seem a long time sometimes, but 
then I have letters, and see here, this is what 
mamma gave me when she went away. This is 
mamma." And she touched the spring of a 
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Httle locket round her neck, leaning nearer 
Gerty to let her see the picture in it, a tiny 
photograph of a pale, pretty lady, with saft eyes 
like Ada's own. 

" Do you always wear it ? " 

"Yes, ali night and all day. And I kiss it 
for mamma every day. I wrote her that in one 
of my letters, and she said she was glad. Miss 
Maria said she would be gladder Mshe wrote her 
that I was getting on weil with my lessons, but 
I don't know about that. What do you think?" 

" I don't know, but Tm very sorry for you," 
said Gerty, forgetting her own trouble in her 
pity for the girl whose parents were in India, 
and who stayed at school during the holidays. 
After a littie she went on — " I don*t know what 
rd do if papa and mamma were far away. 
Burnside — our house, is only twelve miles from 
here. Tm going home every month." 

Hand in hand the two children went back to 
the schoolroom together, Gerty^s heart full of 
gratitude to this odd little comforter, who had 
come to her in her trouble. Gerty^s nature was 
one of those which are apt to be content with 
loving a few friends intensely, and looking with 
comparative ipdiiTerence on the rest of the 
world. Till now, she had been almost entirely 
wrapt up in her home Iife, caring for no other 
companionship than that of her parents and 
brothers. Now, when she was separated from 
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them she turned to Ada in her loneliness, with a 
love which coloured all her school life. Hence- 
forth what Ada did was right, simply because 
Ada did it. As Ada had been the first of her 
schoolfellows to show Gerty kindness and 
sympathy, the mischievous tendencies Miss 
Maria had accused her of, and her impertinence 
to Mademoiselle, which she would very likely 
have blamed in any other girl, became amusing 
and even praiseworthy. 

For the rest of the evening Gerty was com- 
forted, and she unpacked her things and 
arranged them in the drawers with a heart that 
was almost light. But when prayers were over, 
and the girls had all gone to their rooms, her 
troubles began again. That aftemoon in the 
drawing-room, when Miss Maria had left the 
mother and daughter alone together, Mrs 
Stuart had asked a promise from her little girl. 

"And whatever the other girls do, my 
darling, will you read your Bible and say your 
prayers every night and moming ? " 

Gerty had answered "yes" without even 
thinking of it. Now for the first time she saw 
that there might be some difficulty in doing at 
school what she had been accustomed always to 
do at home. Miss Leslie had placed herself 
before the glass, and was engaged in the 
lengthened operation of hair-plaiting which 
Ada had spoken of. Little Miss Smith was 
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seated on the floor, slowly unfastening her 
dress. Ada, comb in hand, danced and jumped 
about the room, as she related the history of 
her adventures in the holidays to the other two, 
who were listening with the greatest interest. 
No one spoke to Gerty, who undressed quickly, 
and sat down on her bed to think. Even if she 
had courage enough to kneel down alone before 
her companions, how could she possibly read or 
pray in the midst of the romping and chatter that 
was going on around her ? So she sat quietly 
on, and wished and waited for silence. But she 
wished and waited in vain. At last the servant 
came to tum out the gas, when Miss Leslie was 
just putting the finishing touches to her hair. 
Nobody was undressed except Gerty, but the 
others seemed to find nothing unusual or dis- 
agreeable in going to bed in the dark. Only 
Janie grumbled a little. But Ada and MoUy 
went on talking and laughing till some time 
after they were in bed. 

It was not till Gerty was sure they were all 
asleep that she slipped softly out of bed, and 
knelt down in the dark. She did not think of 
the Saviour as a friend who was always near, 
and could help and comfort her now when her 
father and mother were away, and she was 
alone among strangers. She had read and 
heard of the Lord Jesus all her life, but the 
story had very little interest for her; and though 
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she always read a few verses of the Bible, and 
knelt to pray before she went to bed, she 
regarded it as rather a disagreeable duty. 
Still it was a duty she would be very uncom- 
fortable if she neglected, and then there was her 
promise to her mother. It was impossible to 
read now, but on her knees, at her bedside, she 
repeated a psalm — the twenty-third, carefully 
and conscientiously, but with very little sense of 
the meaning of the familiar words. Then with 
her head bent she whispered the Lord's Prayer, 
and the petitions for blessings on herself and 
her relations her mother had taught her long 
ago. But the mention of the dear names was 
too much. The tears Gerty had struggled 
against so bravely all day would no longer be 
kept back, and clutching the bedclothes in her 
poor little hands, she sobbed and cried as if her 
heart would break. Utterly wom-out and cold, 
at last she crept back to bed, and drawing the 
blankets over her head, sobbed on till she fell 
asleep. 




CHAPTER 11. 

|ERTY did not wake up next moming 
to wonder where she was. The 
miserable sense of being away from 
home continued even in her sleep, and 
she was not at all surprised when she opened 
her eyes to find herself in the unfamiHar room. 
She raised herself up on the pillow, and looked 
about her. The morning light was still gray, 
and Janie and MoUy were sleeping soundly. 
But Ada, whose bed was next the window, had 
drawn up the blind, and was stretched on the 
top of the clothes, with her feet on the pillow, 
intent on a book. She did not look up when 
Gerty moved, and Gerty, afraid of disturbing 
the others, made no sign of being awake. Pre- 
sently it occurred to her that this would be a 
good time to get her devotions over without 
being noticed or disturbed. Nobody moved as 
she got out of bed as softly as she could. It 
did not take very long to repeat her prayers, 
and read a few verses, but she was conscious of 
hurrying through them, in case the other girls 
would wake up, or the servant come in to call 
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them. As she closed her Bible she looked up 
to see Ada's brown eyes fixed on her eamestly. 
She said nothing, however, but turned back 
to her book ; and Gerty crept into bed, feel- 
ing vexed and ashamed, she scarcely knew 
why. 

The servant appeared in a few minutes to say 
it was half-past six, but it was some time after 
that, before any one, except Gerty, began to 
dress. Miss Leslie was the first, and in a few 
minutes Molly tumbled herself out of bed on 
the floor, looking very cross and sleepy. 

" O I wish I was at home! " wailed she, as she 
drew on her stockings. " There I didn^t have 
to get up till nearly nine, if I didn't want to." 

" Of course we all wish we were at home," 
said Janie Leslie, snappishly. 

But Ada still continued reading, and at last, 
after the clock had struck seven, Gerty ventured 
to say — " Haven't we to be ready at half-past 
seven t Won't Ada be late 1 " 

Miss Leslie turned round from the glass to 
look first at Gerty, then at Ada. 

"Never mind her, Miss Stuart," said she, 
rather ungraciously, "you won*t be so early 
yourself after a little — you better get up, Ada 
— Ada I " And then as Ada neither spoke 
nor moved, she went on, "Where in all the 
world did she get that book, Molly ? " 

" Miss Carr," said MoUy, shortly. 
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" Well, it*s very wrong of Mary Carr. Ada, 
youVe sure to be late." 

But Ada was obstinately deaf, and it was not 
till Gerty was expecting the bell to ring for 
prayers, that she made a Aying leap out of bed, 
and tossed her book into a drawer. Then she 
began to dress with a rapidity which moved the 
admiration of Gerty, but in spite of all her 
haste, she was not nearly ready when the bell 
rang, and the three other girls went oS to thc 
schoolroom. 

"I told you how it would be," said Janie 
Leslie, as she shut the door. 

But happily for Ada, the ceremony of bidding 
good morning to Mrs Martyn and her daughters 
occupied a littie time, and to Gerty^s great 
relief, she appeared at last. Miss Martyn had 
just opened the Bible when Ada came in, and 
sitting down near the door, out of Miss Maria's 
sight, she buttoned her dress during the reading 
of the chapter. 

It was raining hard that day, and there was 
no walk in the forenoon, so after twelve o'clock, 
when morning lessons were over, Gerty sat 
down at her desk to write her first letter home. 

My own dear Mamma, — 

I was very miserable yesterday. It will only 
be 28 days till I come home. I counted in my 
bed this moming. I think I shall like my 
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lessons very much. We have Prench lessons 
from a Prench master and a Prench governess 
too. I gotto the top of my English class for 
dictation. One of the girls had twenty-five 
errors. I like one of the girls very much. I 
am very sorry for her. Her name is Ada 
Godfrey. Her parents are in India. Mrs 
Martyn is nice so is Miss Martyn. I don't like 
Miss Maria she is not nice at all. How are the 
boys. Give my love to nurse and Mary ancl 
Sarah and kisses to Preddy and Robbie and 
baby. Love to yourself. Goodbye. 
Your affectionate daughter, 

Gertrude Mary Stuart. 
PS. — I forgot love to papa but I mean it 
all the same. 

It was neither well-written nor well-com- 
posed, and the punctuation was defective ; but 
Gerty had no doubt of the welcome it would 
receive at Burnside. Written in Gerty's large, 
round-hand, it looked a very long letter, and 
her thoughts went back to it with considerable 
satisfaction in thfe evening when all her lessons 
were over. 

It was damp and chilly, and a fire had been 
lighted in the large schoolroom, round which 
most of the girls were gathered, waiting for tea. 
Gerty leaning against the chimney-piece, gazed 
into the fire, and thought over the events of the 
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day, which had not been such a long one after 
all. She had got on well in all her classes, and 
now that her lessons for the next day were all 
learned, she felt just weary enough to enjoy 
being idle for a little. Then Ada had told her 
that after tea the younger girls were free to 
play, and had all sorts of games in the school- 
room. To be sure the thought of home always 
brought a pang, but then her letter would arrive 
that night, and her mother would be assured 
she was well, and not more miserable than was 
to be expected. School was not so intolerable 
after all, Gerty was thinking just then. 

Suddenly Ada came up behind her, and 
putting her hands on the back of the chair, 
swung herself over Gerty's shoulder and asked, 

"And now Miss Stuart, isn't Miss Maria 
nice .? " 

" O, don't call me Miss Stuart, I don^t like it 
at all," protested Gerty. 

" No, of course you don't. Nobody calls me 
Miss Godfrey, except Miss Maria sometimes.. 
When Mademoiselle is angry she says ' Made- , 
moiselle Ada.' But how can I call you any- 
thing but Miss Stuart, when I don't know your 
real name ? " 

" My name is Gertrude, but Tm always called 
Gerty. Gerty is what I like to be called." 

" Well, then Gerty, isn*t Miss Maria nice ? " 

" You're not going to get oiT, you see," said 

B 
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Miss Carr from the other side of the fire^ 
place. 

" I don't want to get oiT," Gerty answered 
indignantly. " I think Miss Maria is cross and 
nasty, and finds fault when there*s no need to. 
I don't like her at all, and I said so to mamma 
in my letter to-day." 

" You said that in your letter ? " said Ada 
with dancing eyes. 

"Yes, I did. Of course I did," repeated 
Gerty, in amazement at the burst of laughter 
with which this announcement was received. 
"I tell everything to mamma. What's the 
matter ? Why are you laughing ? " 

Ada was jumping about the room in an 
ecstasy bf delight, and the other girls seemed 
scarcely less amused. Gerty could get no 
explanation for some time. 

" Poor innocent ! " said one. " Serves Miss 
Maria right," remarked another emphatically. 
"How could you be such a fool?" asked 
Janie Leslie. 

Miss Carr was the first to take compassion 
on Gerty, and explain. " Why, my dear child," 
said she, "Don*t you know that Miss Maria 
reads all the letters ? " 

Passion prevented Gerty from speaking for a 
moment. At last she said very vehementlyi 
but in a choked voice, " I hate her— I do hate 
her with all my heart," 
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" Calm yourself," said one of the elder girls 
rather contemptuously, " You must submit to it 
like the rest. Ada, you needn*t jump about 
in that absurd way ; your friend has done Miss 
Maria no harm, only got herself into rather an 
awkward scrape." 

"What will Miss Maria do, Kate? Will she 
consider it more dignified to take no notice, 
do you think } Well, I do say the reading of 
the letters is a most shocking shame, and if it 
goes on next year I'm not coming back, that*s 
all." 

Miss Carr was a motherless girl, and much 
indulged by her father, so no one doubted her 
being allowed to do as she chose, about leaving 
school. 

" But what right," said Gerty, her voice still 
trembling — " But what right has Miss Maria to 
do anything so low and mean } " 

" J quite agree with you that it is low and 
mean," said Miss Carr. 

Kate M'Kenzie intemipted her by saying 
something in German in a waming tone, but 
Miss Carr was not to be silenced. 

" I don't care who hears it, Kate, you won't 
stop my righteous indignation that way. I say 
it is a shocking shame." 

" I think we have heard that remark before. 
It is the rule of the school that the letters are 
written on Saturday morning, and then given 
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to Miss Maria to correct There are generallya 
great many mis-spellings in the children*s letters." 

" There are none in mine ! " said Gerty 
proudly, but Miss M'Ken2ie took no notice of 
the interruption. 

" Very likely Miss Maria will think it beneath 
her to take any notice of what*s in your letter, 
Miss Stuart, especially as it's the first one. 
But I advise you to find out the rules of the 
school, as it's rather inconvenient not to know 
them. Ada there will be able to teach you — 
she has been punished so often for breaking 
them, she ought to know them now." 

"I wish I had never come to this horrible 
schooL" 

" Never mind, dear Gerty," said Ada, coming 
to her and stroking her hand, " we have a great 
many ways of posting letters." 

" Which are all more or less deceitful," said 
Miss M'Kenzie, coolly finishing her sentence. 

" O, no ! " said Ada earnestly, " everybody 
does it except Emily Gordon." 

"What everybody does is not necessarily 
right, pussy." 

"Now, Kate, you are really too bad," said 
Miss Carr. "If we are deceitful, it is Miss 
Maria that makes us so, and you know that you 
yourseIf very often " 

" My dear Mary, I don't set myself up to be 
perfection." 
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When the other girls left the dining-room 
after tea, Miss Maria told Gerty to remain be- 
hind. The little girl fully expected to be taken 
to task for the contents of her letter, but the 
govemess only said, " Your letter was very ill- 
written, Miss Stuart, and blotted in several 
places. The next one must be better ; and re- 
member in future that Saturday is the time for 
letter-writing, and it is against rules to do it 
during the week." 

Gerty listened sulkily, and when Miss Maria 
had finished speaking, she went out of the room 
without a word. Ada was waiting for her in the 
passage, anxious to know what had happened. 
When Gerty told her, she said, "You needn*t 
be vexed, Gerty ; we can easily get letters posted 
when the girls go out to spend days. The way 
is this — You must write a short, proper copy- 
book letter for Miss Maria to see, and if you 
want to say anything particular, write another 
when she's out of the way." Miss Carr was 
passing just then, and the words of her little 
favourite struck her with a painful sense of the 
truth of what Kate M'Kenzie had said. She 
stopped for a moment; but Gerty and Ada, 
intent 6n their own conversation, had gone into 
the school-room, and Miss Carr quieted her con- 
science with the argument she had used in the 
afternoon : " If we are deceitful, it is Miss Maria 
that makes us so." 
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CHAPTER III. 

jN fine Sunday afternoons it was the cus- 
tom for Miss Martyn*s pupils to spend 
the time between afternoon church 
and tea in the gardens. Though 
each of the houses in the Terrace had a back 
gate opening into these gardens, the girls had 
them pretty much to themselves, and regarded 
the nurse-maids and children who sometimes 
appeared as unwarrantable intruders. These 
Sunday afternoons were all the pleasanter, be- 
cause the girls were generally only accompanied 
by Mrs Martyn, an indulgent old lady, who was 
a great favourite with them all. Except when 
any of them happened to be ill, she seldom took 
any charge of the pupils, as she found enough 
to do in the housekeeping of the establishment 
Ada had long ago nicknamed her Mother Hub- 
bard, and when Gerty asked her why, had ex- 
plained, "Because she's always going to the 
cupboard, you know. In the holidays I follow 
her about, and she goes from one cupboard to 
another cupboard, and takes out sugar, and 
sago, and tea, and all sorts of things. Oh, 
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Mother Hubbard has veiy nice things in her 
cupboards ! " 

"Then she can*t be exactly like the real 
Mother Hubbard," said Gerty, "for her cup- 
board was bare." 

On the iirst Sunday Gerty spent at school, 
she had wandered away from her companions, 
and was lying on the grass thinking. Her 
thoughts were not happy ones, poor child ! 
Every remembrance of home was mingled with 
the bitter consciousness of her broken promise. 
For every evening had been like the first one, 
with this difference, that Gerty had joined in 
the laughter and romping in her room ; and in 
the morning she had never again wakened soon 
enough to read her Bible while the others were 
sleeping. So it happened that until to-day, 
when she took it out before going to church, 
her Bible had lain unused in her drawer. Gerty 
thought with bitter self-reproach that she had 
been growing wicked very fast since she left 
home. What would her father and mother say 
if they knew she had given up the habit of her 
childhood? For it was only of her earthly 
parents Gerty thought, and not of that other 
Father up in heaven, who had done so much 
more for her. Yet her love for them was strong 
enough to make her resolve that, rather than 
grieve her father and mother, she would brave 
the laughter of the other girls — only it would 
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bc vcfy hard. Perhaps it would be better to 
tcll Ada first ; then she would only have to en- 
countcr the surprise and ridicule of Janie and 
Molly in the evening. It was even possible 
that Ada would not laugh. At any rate, it was 
worth while to try the experiment of taking her 
into confidcncc. And in the midst of Gerty's 
musings^ Ada came running along the garden 
path, and sat down on the grass beside her. 

Whcn Ada appcared, Gerty's courage failed 
hcr. She said nothing for a little, and at last 
madc up hcr mind thcre would be plenty of 
time to consult hcr aftcr tea. Ada for once did 
not secm in a talkativc mood, and it was Gerty 
who spoke first, thoiigh not about the subject 
which had been so much in her thoughts. 

"What funny hair youVe got, Adal I see 
all sorts of difiercnt colours in it beside brown ; 
thcrc arc gold threads and red threads.'' 

" O no, not rcally. Only when the sun is on 
\\l^ said Ada. 

" But my hair is always plain brown, whether 
thc sun is on it or not," said Gerty rather sadly ; 
''yours is very prctty hair, and it's nice and 
long too." 

" Well, if you call it nice to be long" — and 
Ada gave a vicious toss to the hair in question, 
— " it gives me a great deal of trouble to comb. 
You haven*t half so much to do at night and 
moming, bccause your hair is short.'' 
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Gerty was silent, for this brought back her 
unpleasant memories. At last she said, speak- 
ing very fast, " There's one thing I ought to do 
night and moming, and I don't. And I pro- 
mised mamma I would, and I must keep my 
promise. Tm afraid you'll laugh, but I can*t 
help it. It*s to read my Bible every day; I 
promised mamma I would." 

Ada had tumed round to Gerty, and was 
looking at her with grave eyes. 

" And you Ve only done it once ! " said she, 
reproachfully. 

Gerty held down her head with a keen sense 
of shame. Ada had been watching her ; had 
seen her read that first morning, and instead of 
wondering that she did it then, only wondered 
that she had done it but once. 

" Tm very sorry," said she, penitently ; " You 
didn*t do it — and none of the others did. But 
if you won't laugh, it will make it much easier 
for me." 

" ril read with you, if you'll let me," said 
Ada ; " There are bibles in our seat in church, 
and I read them when the minister preaches, if 
Tm not beside Miss Maria. I think the Bible is 
very interesting. Mamma gave me a beautiful 
one before she went away, but grandmamma 
took it from me, to keep till I was older. She 
said I would spoil it at school. Miss Maria 
said I ought to have a Bible, and she would get 
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me one. But I suppose she forgot But if you 
will let me read with you from your Bible, I 
would like it so much." 

"Is your grandmamma a Roman Catholic 
then ? " said Gerty, who had heard that people 
of that religion were in the habit of taking away 
Bibles. 

"O, no, not this one. My Italian grand- 
mamma, Mamma's mother, was a Roman 
Catholic though. Have you read much of the 
Bible, Gerty ? " 

Gerty nodded. "Most of it over and over 
again,'' she said. 

"Then do you know much about heaven, 
Gerty ? Do you know if children grow up 
there ? " 

" What do you mean, Ada ? " asked Gerty in 
utter amazement 

" My little sister has been in heaven a long 
time. She was quite a little baby when she 
died, but if people grow up there, she will be 
almost as tall as me, for she was only a year 
younger. And rve looked in the Bible to see if 
I can find out about heaven, but I never found 
much. Only I know it is a beautiful place, and 
Maud is there, for mamma told me so." 

" It doesn^t say anything in the Bible about 
people growing up in heaven," said Gerty, feel- 
ing uncomfortable in her new character of 
religious teacher. "But it says that every- 
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body is happy there, and everybody is 
good." 

" Yes ! — I know that," said Ada, quickly ; 
"Nobody but good people go there, except 
babies. I know that very well." 

Somehow the thought seemed to annoy her, 
for there was a cloud on her face, and she 
began plucking up the grass and daisies with 
impatient fingers. 

" Ada," said Gerty, after a pause, " IVe got a 
Testament as well as a Bible, and they*re both 
with me here. You can have my Bible to read 
when you want a whole Bible, but you must 
take the Testament to keep. Then we can read 
there at nights, and it will be much more con- 
venient. It's not the least use to me. I don't 
care for it a bit," said Gerty, after the fashion of 
little girls when they give a present 

"Thank you, Gerty," said Ada, accepting 
immediately. 

They sat quiet after that till Mrs Martyn 
passed, and called out to them that it was very 
unsafe to lie on the grass so early in the season. 
Ada rushed after her to say, 

"Dear Mrs Martyn, what sort of jam are we 
going to have for tea ? Do let it be raspberry ! 
You have so many pots of raspberry jam in 
your cupboard, I know." 

Gerty foIIowed slowly and gravely, but feeling 
much happier than she had done an hour ago. 
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In the evening when the little girls had both 
undressed, Gerty fetched out her Bible and 
Testament, and Ada sat down beside her on 
her bed. Janie and Molly stared at them with 
great curiosity ; but Ada was quite equal to the 
occasion. " You two must be quiet," said she 
imperiously, " Gerty Stuart and I are going to 
read the Bible." Janie muttered something 
inaudible, and MoUy sat open-mouthed with 
astonishment 

"Shall we begin Matthew?" asked Gerty, 
^ I'm reading in Luke, but we had better begin 
something quite new." 

" Isn't Matthew the beg^nning of the Testa- 
ment?" said Ada, "Yes, let us begin there, 
and we'll read aloud verse about. You begin, 
Gerty." 

" Yes ; but we had better not read all these 
names ! " 

" O yes we will ! Of course we will ! We 
must begin at the very beginning." 

Gerty yielded, and they read from the 
beginning of the chapter, Ada taking great 
pains with the genealogical names, repeating 
them over and over again till she arrived at a 
pronunciation which satisfied her. And the 
other two bore it all in silence that first night, 
even when Ada insisted on reading two chap- 
ters. But on Monday evening when Gerty and 
Ada again took out their Bibles, Janie's patience 
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gave way, and she b^an whispering to Molly. 
^ Be quiet ! " said Ada, stopping in the middle 
of a vefse. 

No answer was given, but the whispering 
changed to loud talking, and presently there 
was a laugh. Then Ada turned round again. 

*^ Do you mean to be quiet ? " she asked. 

"WeVe just as much right to talk as you 
have," said Janie. 

" Will you be quiet ? " said Ada, more 
emphatically. 

"No, indeed, we won't," said Janie, while Molly 
Smith, seated on the floor, repeated stoutly, 
" No, we won't ! " 

"Then I know what I shall do," and Ada 
made a spring from her bed and opened the 
door, before Janie and MoUy could ask in 
alarm, " Ada ! Ada ! where are you going ? " 

" Upstairs to Miss Maria's study, to tell her 
you won*t be quiet to let Gerty and me read the 
Bible." 

" But Ada, what do you mean ? Stay, Ada, 
I say Ada ! " 

The little figure in her night-dress made a 
pause at the door, with the handle in her hand, 
and one bare foot in the passage. 

" Will you be quiet, or shall I go upstairs ? " 

" You*re not going to be like Emily Gordon. 

Of all people to begin telling tales Ada, for 

any sake stop ! Come back, Ada 1 " 
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•' Then wiU you be quiet ? " 

" Read if you Hke," said Janie sulkily. " 111 
be quiet, if you*re going to make such a fuss. 
Only don't be long." 

** Oh yes, yes, well be quiet if you won*t 
tell I " said MoUy, shaking with terror. 

"Very well then," said Ada, shutting the 
door. " Gerty, we'il go on." 

Janie Leslie did not fail to buzz abroad in 
the school that Gerty Stuart and Ada had 
taken to reading the Bible at nights. And 
there was some laughter at their expense, and a 
few sneers which annoyed Gerty a good deal. 
But most of the girls took their part, especially 
after Miss Carr had announced her opinion, 
which was very decided, as Miss Carr's opinion 
always was. 

" I hate all humbug, but I do say every girl 
ought to read her Bible ; and if any girl doesn*t, 
she ought to be ashamed of herself." 

So Janie Leslie was silenced, and bore the 
nightly reading with a sort of suUen patience. 
As for Gerty, her mind was quite at rest about 
herself ; as she thought she had quite checked 
the wicked tendencies which had alarmed her 
so much. And except when Ada startled her 
with some odd question, she read-her Bible 
with as much indiiTerence as she had ever done 
at home. 




CHAPTER IV. 

MILY GORDON was perhaps the 
most unpopular girl in the school, 
and Gerty had taken up the general 
prejudice against her. She was a 
pale, delicate girl of fourteen, who stooped very 
much, and was always unfashionably, and even 
oddly dressed. Painfully shy, she kept aloof 
from the other girls as much as possible, and 
scarcely ever spoke to them, except when it was 
absolutely necessary. During lesson hours she 
pored over her books, and was so nervously 
anxious about her studies, that she often brought 
on severe headaches. And in the evenings, when 
the other girls were romping, she never joined 
in their games, but sat alone in a corner, some- 
times doing nothing ; oftener still, wearily look- 
ing over the lessons she had already conscien- 
tiously learned. 

When Emily first came to school, a few 
months before Gerty's arrival, she had made 
timid overtures of friendship to her companions ; 
then she had given them deadly oATence, and had 
never been forgiven. 
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There was going to be a grand feast at night 
in one of the bed-rooms ; the eatables had been 
all purchased, and the guests invited, Emiiy 
Gordon among the number. But to the sur- 
prise and indignation of the girls, she not only 
refused, but tried to persuade the others to give 
up the plan. And when they would not listen 
to her, she went in tears to Miss Martyn and re- 
yealed the whole. Then poor Emily, who had 
tried to do right for conscience* sake, found her- 
self disiiked and avoided on ali hands. After a 
while she gave up ail attempts to conciliate her 
school-fellows, and kept quiet by herself, which 
she could do more easily as she slept in a room 
alone. 

Ada was the only one of her companions who 
had shown her any kindness. One evening 
Emily, ill with a racking headache, had gone to 
lie down in her room, which was next the large 
schooUroom. Ada had then declared that, as 
noise was the worst thing for headache, there 
was to be no noise that night ; blind man's buiT 
and all romping games were to be given up. 
There was some opposition, but she had her way 
at last Miss Martyn, alarmed at the dead 
silence, which she was afraid meant mischief, 
looked into the school-room after a while, and 
found all the children gathered round Ada, who 
was relating in a low voice the story of the life 
and adventures of that wonderful princess, Snow- 
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drop, who " lived in the glen with the seven wee 
men." Emily heard what had happened from 
Miss Martyn, and next day thanked Ada with 
tears in her eyes. Afterwards she often watched 
her wistfully; and though she seldom spoke to 
her, she always seemed vexed when Ada got 
into trouble. 

Emily Gordon was in a higher class than Gerty 
and Ada ; and Gerty never exchanged a word 
with her until more than a fortnight after she 
had gone to school. AU the information she 
had obtained about her was from Janie Leslie, 
who was exceedingly fond of telling stories 
about her companions, especially if they were 
ill-natured ones. 

One Saturday, Gerty had written a short, stiiT 
letter to her mother, which she had delivered to 
Miss Maria; and also another to her brother 
Preddy, a foolish, alTectionate letter full of home 
jokes, which she was very anxious to post pri- 
vately. Accordingly she consulted Ada, when 
they were in their own room dressing for a walk. 

" ril tell you one jolly way," said Ada. " At 
the end of that street behind the gardens there 
is a pillar post-office. We give all our letters 
to one of the two girls who walk first, and the 
pillar is just round the comer, you know. Round 
goes the girl, and in pop the letters before Miss 
Maria, or whatever governess is at the tail of us 
has time to get round, and see what's going on. 

C 
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But we won't be able to do that to-day, for 
Mademoiselle is going with us ; and she never 
goes that way. Some of the girls who are going 
out to visit will post your letter, though." 

"They're ali gone," said Janie Leslie; 
. " Gerty ought to have looked after it sooner." 

" O Gerty, Tm so sorry ! " said Ada, in pity 
for Gerty's disappointed face. " Are you sure 
theyVe all gone, Janie ? " 

" Emily Gordon isn't gone ; but you needn*t 
ask her, unless you want Miss Maria told." 

" I think we*d better not ask Miss Gordon," 
said Gerty, rather regretfully; "I think she 
looks disagreeable." 

It never occurred to Gerty that Emily had 
fits of home-sickness, as well as herself, and 
that they were harder for her to bear, because 
she had no friends at school. 

"Oh, no, I don't think she*s disagreeable," 
said Ada, '' Tm sure she isn't. Let us ask her 
to post your letter for you ; I know she will." 
And Ada as usual prevailed. 

Emily Gordon, in her walking dress, certainly 
looked rather an odd figure, when Gerty and 
Ada burst into her roonv Hef hair was plaited 
and tied behind in an old-fashioned way; and 
she wore a broad-brimmed hat, and a very long 
jacket over the plain skirt of her brown dress. 
Nobody could have mistaken her for anything 
but a lady in spite of her unbecoming costume ; 
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but she certainly made an unfavourable con- 
trast to Ada with her Aowing hair, and pretty 
print dress, and even to Gerty's sturdy little 
iigure, clad in frilled alpaca. 

Emily seemed decidedly embarrassed when 
her visitors appeared, and Ada b^an imme^ 
diately, "Will you do me a great favour, 
Emily ? " 

"Yes, dear, if I can," said Emily,verygently; 
" but I will come and talk to you in the passage. 
You know Miss Maria does not like us to go to 
each other*s rooms." 

" We must speak low then," said Ada, going 
out of the room backwards, and looking care- 
fully up and down the lobby. 

When they were, all three, outside the door, 
Gerty produced her letter, and said, 

"Will you please post this for me, Miss 
Gordon } — if it*s not too much trouble, I mean." 

" Please do," pleaded Ada, as she saw Emily 
colour and hesitate. 

" Tm very sorry," said Emily, " I can't do 
it — it is not allowed — it would be wrong." 

"Come away, Ada," said Gerty. "There's 
no use of wasting time. I told you Miss 
Gordon was disagreeable, and you said she 
wasn't. I was right, and you were wrong. 
Come away ! " 

But Ada was not going to give up so soon. 
She took the letter from Gerty, and trying 
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gently to push it into £mily*s hand, said in a 
coaxing tone, 

" Gerty would like it posted so much ! It's 
a letter to her little brother, a funny letter, and 
she doesn^t want Miss Maria to read it. You 
will post it, won't you, dear Emily ? " 

" I would like to do something for you, Ada," 
said Emily, with a wistful look in her eyes. " I 
think I would do almost anything for you— only 
not that." 

" Then you really won*t ? " said Ada, taking 
her hand out of Emily^s, and standing straight 
before her, holding the letter. 

"No, dear; it wouldn't be right." Emily 
spoke very low, but quite firmly. 

" Then there goes the letter ! " said Ada, in a 
passion, suddenly tearing it into little pieces, and 
throwing them on the floor. " Pick up the bits 
and carry them toMiss Maria when you go to 
tell her." 

She rushed down the passage like a whirl- 
wind; while Gerty, almost as angry, coUected 
the remains of her unfortunate letter. 

"Please don't think Tm going to tell Miss 
Maria ! " said poor Emily, who was in tears by 
this time. 

" I don't care whether you do or not," said 
Gerty, walking off. 

Neither Gerty nor Ada had thĕ least idea 
what it cost Emily Gordon to refuse the first 
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favour her schoolfeilows had ever asked her, 
and offend the only one among them who had 
been kind to her. And the indignation she 
roused was not that of Gerty and Ada only. 
In the afternoon Miss Carr asked, 

" What was the matter with you children this 
morning ? I met Puss Aying along the passage 
like — I don*t know what, and a little after her 
came Gerty Stuart with a red, ang^ face and 
clenched hands. I felt quite alarmed." 

. " Oh, it was Emily Gordon!" said Janie Leslie. 
" She wouldn*t post a letter of Gerty's, though 
she and Ada begged her to. She said it was 
wrong ! " 

" What a goody girl she is ! " said Miss Carr, 
" IVe no patience with people whose religion 
consists in being unlike other people. What 
good does her mother think it does to dress her 
in that absurd way ? And she's all on a piece. 
To do right means to do exactly the opposite 
of what other people do, according to Emily 
Gordon. Kate, can't you imagine what she'll 
write in her diary to-night ? — ' Was sorely 
tempted to-day by A. G. Experienced the 
truth of the promise, Resist the " 

" Mary ! " said Miss M*Kenzie, laughing, 
but admonitory. 

Ada was sitting beside Miss Carr listening 
attentively, though she was not familiar enough 
with the Bible to be able to finish the interrupted 
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quotation. However, she asked eagerly, " Does 
Emily keep a diary then ? " 

" rve no doubt of it, Pussy. AU these people 
do." 

" Oh, what fun if we could get hold of it ! " 
cried Ada, " We would write notes in it, 
wouldn't we Gerty ? " 

^^ RatheTy' said Gerty, who felt it would be a 
pleasure to do something to annoy Emily. 

" Oh, youll never get it ! Depend upon it, 
it's safe under lock and key," said Mary Carr, 
rising and taking out her mUsic. " Are you in 
the humour for our duet this aftemoon, Kate ? 
We had better practise it, for there's to be a 
party some day soon, and we are sure to have 
to play it." 

" There's to be another party, is there ? " said 
Kate, as she foIlowed her friend out of the 
room. But when the door was shut she said 
gravely, " Mary, what makes you talk such 
nonsense before these children ? I really wish 
you would take care what you say I " 

But neither of them had the least idea of the 
mischief Miss Carr's fooIish words had done. 




CHAPTER V. 

HE party which Mary Carr had fore- 
told did not take place till several 
weeks had passed, and Gerty's iirst 
monthly visit to Burnside was over. 
It came at last, however ; and happened on a 
Priday evening, as parties at school generally do. 
Miss Martyn's parties were not much enjoyed 
by the girls, who were painfully impressed by 
the sense that they were not only expected to 
make themselves agreeable to the visitors, but to 
do credit to the school by their lady-like manners, 
and superior style of playing and singinj. 

On the evening of the first school party at 
which Gerty was present, and which became 
to her for ever memorable, she found a comer 
near the door, where she sat down as much 
out of sight as possible. All the guests were 
strangers to her, and none of them spoke to 
the shy little girl ; but for a while she amused 
herself very well by observing the appearance 
and manners of the ladies, and noticing, with 
even more interest, the di^Terent evening dresses 
of her schoolfellows. Gerty was not required to 
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sion failed miserably she tumed her attention to 
the sonata Miss Carr was playing. But straight 
before Gerty's mental vision rose a picture of 
the nest-like green drawing-room at home, and 
her mother sitting at the cottage piano, playing 
softly in the lamp-light. Things were getting 
desperate now, and with a pitiful sense of being 
almost defeated, Gerty turned, as a last re- 
source, to her lessons for Monday. Happily» 
she had a Prench fable to recite then, and she 
could say it over to herself She had b^run, 
"Le Corbeauet le Renard" for thesecond time; 
when Ada's voice, close beside her, said, 

•* Isn't this tiresome ? Will you come and 
have some fun in the schoolroom ? " 

Gerty's heart leaped with a sense of deHver- 
ance. Her Ats of home-sickness were always 
driven away by a talk with Ada. 

Miss Maria and her sister were in the back 
drawing-room, and Mrs Martyn, busy talking, 
had her head tumed the other way ; so, while 
Miss Carr and Miss M'Kenzie were thundering 
out their duet, the two children slipped un- 
noticed from the room. 

They raced along the passages to the school- 
room with as great delight in their freedom as if 
they had been confined for days. Then they 
chased each other round the long table, until at 
last they paused out of breath, and looked about 
them. The great, bare room looked desolate 
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enough, and wind and rain blew in at the open 
windows; for it had been a wild and stormy day, 
unlike the ideal May weather. Ada shivered in 
her thin dress, then fetched out the large cloth 
used for wiping the chalk from the black-boardy 
and folded it like a shawl over her shouiders. 

" There's a duster for you somewhere, if you 
would like it," said she to Gerty. 

" No, thank you ; Td rather be cold," said 
Gerty. It never occurred to either of them to 
shut the windows. 

They stood still for a minute looking at each 
other, uncertain what to do next. Then the 
light of mischief kindled in Ada*s eyes. " Let 
us look for Emily Gordon's diary, Gerty ! Now 
is the very time." 

In a moment Gerty had opened the lid of 
Emily^s desk with a violence that sent it bang- 
ing against the wall, and the four little hands 
were busy with its contents. 

" O Emily ! Emily ! " said Ada in high glee, 
" Tm afraid you're sadly untidy, my dear. If 
Miss Maria were to see the inside of this desk 
she would give you twenty lines. Here is a 
writing-case, Gerty ; the diary will be sure to be 
here. Never mind these lesson-books ; well 
put them in order afterwards, and Emily will 
think the fairies have done it ! " 

" O ! will she } Perhaps she*ll think'the fairies 
have meddled with her diary too," said Gerty, 
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who was in as high spirits as Ada, and thought 
this a capital joke. 

Ada had carried the writing-case to the table, 
leaving the desk open behind her; and Gerty 
foliowed with intense interest The writing- 
case opened easily; and out tumbled a quantity 
of paper and some letters, but no diary. Still 
they did not give up hope; and Ada chattered 
gaily on, but in rather a remonstrating tone, — 

" Is it kind, now, to hide your diary this way, 
Emily ? You are giving us a great deal of un- 
necessary trouble, dear girl ! And if you only 
knew how much it would be improved by our 
notes — ^why, it would be twice as interesting, 
Emily ! " 

Gerty had pushed the paper and letters back 
to their place ; and now lifted a little lid and 
disclosed a heap of silver, which formed a new 
theme for Ada's address to the unconscious 
Emily, who sat in a comer of the drawing-room 
and dreamed not of what was going on. 

" O, what a lot of money, Emily ! If Td as 
much money Td have a feast — crabs, and rhu- 
barb tarts, and almonds, and raisins, and ginger 
beer. O, it would be a nice feast ! " and Ada 
smacked her lips at the very idea. 

" But the diary, Ada ! " said Gerty, who had 
tumed back to the desk, and was impatiently 
tossing about the lesson-books. 

« O, ni tell you," began Ada. But there she 
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stopped ; for at that moment the door opened, 
and Miss Maria came in, with eyes that seemed 
to the terrified little girls literally to Aame with 
indignation. They stood quite still» staring at 
her, unable to move; Gerty at Emily's open 
desk, Ada at the table with the writing-case be- 
fore her. Miss Maria swept slowly up to them, 
the rustling of her dress the only sound in the 
room, and her awful eyes fixed on the cul- 
prits. 

" What does this mean ? " she asked. " Whose 
desk is that ?" 

As if the sound of her voice had broken a 
spell, Ada made a sort of startled movement, 
but it was Gerty who answered. 
" Emily Gordon's." 

" And what" — said Miss Maria with icy clear- 
ness — " and what have either of you to do with 
Miss Gordon's desk, or Miss Gordon's private 
letters ?" 

She paused a moment looking from one to 
another, then asked, "Was it Miss Gordon*s 
maney you were looking for? Tell the truth. 
children. A lie doubles the fault." 

" Miss Maria ! I don*t want her money, and I 
never tell lies," said Gerty passionately. " We 
only wanted to see her diary 1 " 

"Oh yes," said Ada with great rapidity, 

" We only wanted to see her diary, I assure you." 

" You wanted to see her diary 1 " said Miss 
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Maria with an accent of contemptuous disbelief. 
'•Why?" 

It was Gerty that answered again, and this 
time with a feeling that the explanation and 
excuse was a poor one. 

" For fun," said she in a low voice. 

"You wanted to see Miss Gordon*s diary — 
for fun ! " 

Miss Maria made no other remark, but crossed 
the room, and rang the bell with a vioIence that 
made Ada start and shiver. 

*'Tell Miss Gordon to come here," she said to 
the servant, who came in a ilutter of astonishment 
at being summoned by the school-room bell. 

Miss Maria and the two children awaited 
Emily's arrival in dead silence. 

Ada had grown very white; and trembling 
all over she clung to the back of a chair 
as if for support ; while Gerty, all her shy- 
ness overbome by pride and a sense of in- 
justice, confronted Miss Maria with indignant 
courage. Emily, troubled and peiplexed, ap- 
peared at last, and her feelings of uneasi- 
ness were by no means soothed by the sight 
of the group in the school-room. There 
was no mistaking Miss Maria's character of 
judge; and Gerty and Ada with their defiant 
and frightened looks were evidently offenders ; 
but her own open desk and disordered property 
bewildered her completely. Her first impres- 
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sion was of wonder at the duster round Ada*s 
shoulders, which certainly formed a somewhat 
striking part of the tableau. 

"Miss Godfrey and Miss Stuart have been 

examining your desk in search of your 

diary, they say," said Miss Maria. " Will you 
be so kind as to see whether your property is 
all safe." 

But Ada had sprung forward with an impul- 
sive movement; to do what Gerty would have 
endured any punishment rather than do, make 
an appeal for help to the girl she had wronged. 
" O Emily ! — YouVe a good girl, Miss Maria 
will believe you ! Say you don't think we 
meant to steal your things. Say you believe it 
was only your diary we wanted ! " 

" My diary ! " said Emily in uncomprehending 
astonishment and distress ; " I — I have no 
diary ! " 

Ada, whose eyes had been eagerly iixed on 
her, now flung herself on a chair, and covering 
her face with her hands, wept as if her last hope 
was gone. 

" You are convicted in one lie at least," said 
Miss Maria. " Not another word, Miss Stuart," 
for Gerty, recovering from her Arst astonishment 
at Emily's words was beginning again to try to 
justify herself. " How much money have you 
in your writing-case, Miss Gordon ? " 
" Seventeen shillings, I think." 
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" Count it" 

Emily with trembling iingers began to do so ; 
but so slowly, that Miss Maria impatiently took 
the money from her, and counted it herself. 

" Seventeen and sixpence," said she, Ainging 
it down on the table. Then turning to Gerty 
and Ada, — " I am convinced that you intended 
to take at least part of this money, and would 
have done so if I had not come in when I did. 
You have already told me one falsehood, and I 
shall not tempt you to tell another by asking 
you more questions to-night To-morrow, Miss 
Stuart, I will hear what you have to say — not 
at present. To-morrow, I hope you may be in 
a better frame of mind. But understand this 
both of you, that only after submission and 
confession can you remain in this house. If 
you still remain obstinate, I have no choice but 
to expel you — a painful thing for me to do, and 
what it will be to your parents, I cannot tell 
you. But shocking as your conduct has been 
to-night, it ought not to have surprised me 
much. Ada Godfrey has been a disgrace to 
the school since she entered it, and it is only to 
be expected that her chosen friend and com- 
panion should be like her ! " 

"There*s no use of speaking!" said Gerty, 
with buming cheeks, and an expression of 
obstinate indignation about her eyes and mouth« 
Ada never even moved ; only sobbed on in 
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speechless despair. Tears were roUing down 
Emily's face, but she was still too much be- 
wildered, as well as too timid to say anything. 
But Miss Maria meant to put an end to the 
scene. She had no doubt that as far as she had 
gone she had acted with the greatest discrimina- 
tion and the most impartial justice. Now that 
she had convicted Gerty and Ada of their 
fault, and warned them of the consequences, 
she would leave silence and solitude to do their 
work ; and if they were not successful in bring- 
ing the children to penitence, she believed there 
was no hope for them. 

Half-an-hour afterwards, Gerty, locked up in 
an unoccupied bedroom, was lying on the iloor 
in the dark. The wondering housemaid had 
prepared the bed for her, and brought her night- 
dress ; and while she was in the room, Gerty sat 
straight on a chair and said never a word, 
though she was keenly conscious of her looks 
of pity. Miss Maria herself had come to put 
out the gas, and lock the door upon her. And 
after she had gone, Gerty flung herself flat on 
the floor, and gave way to her misery. 

She felt with a painful sense of shame that she 
was considered too wicked to be with the other 
girls ; even Ada was separated from her, and 
was doubtless crying in some other lonely room. 
And looking forward to the morrow she saw 
neither hope nor comfort. She, Gerty Stuart, 

P 
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who had always been considered so good, who 
at home had almost never heard a word of 
blame, would be branded as a thief and a liar, 
and expelled from school before her first six 
weeks there were over. 

For she had not the least doubt that Miss 
Maria would fulfil her threat. To be sure, 
the elder Miss Martyn was reported to be 
tender-hearted, but she was in delicate health, 
and took little to do with the school. Mrs 
Martyn might intercede, at least, for Ada, 
whom she loved ; but Gerty had heard too 
many stories about the absolute authority 
Miss Maria exercised over her mother and 
sister, to believe that they would interfere to 
any purpose. To-morrow she would likely be 
sent home, and what a home-coming it would 
be ! How could she bear to see her parents' 
shame and sorrow ; and oh I most horrible 
thought of all, perhaps her mother would not 
believe her. It was possible, for everything 
had changed so much of late, that she, who had 
never before doubted her little daughter's word, 
would think with Miss Maria that Gerty had 
wanted to steal Emily's money, and invented 
this curious story about the diary. Well 1 if 
that were the case, there was only one thing 
left for Gerty to do. She would go and drown 
herself, jump over the bridge she and her 
brothers crossed so often in their walks : then 
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when her dead and dripping body was carried 
home, they would be sorry they had not 
believed her. Perhaps even Miss Maria would 
be remorseful when she heard of it For a long 
time she sobbed angrily over her own innocence, 
and the injustice that she felt was done to her. 
But after a while other thoughts came. 

Even if her mother believed that she had 
neither told a lie, nor tried to steal; what would 
she think of what she had really done ? And 
here Gerty's fault rose up before her in its true 
colours for the first time. Out of mean spite 
against a girl who had never said an unkind 
word or done an unkind thing to her, she had 
broken into her private desk for the express 
purpose of prying into her secrets, and then 
annoying her by using them. Gerty could not 
yet acknowledge that Emily had been right in 
refusing to post her letter; but she knew well 
that she had done it from conscientious motives, 
while her revenge had been taken in a way that 
would move teachers and pupils alike with 
disgust She would not excuse herself either, 
even in her own thoughts, by blaming Ada. 
Gerty never once said to herself that if Adahad 
not tempted her, she never would have searched 
for Emily*s diary ; but she did think, with bitter 
sorrow, that if she had held back — if she had 
said it was wrong — ^Ada, in that sweetness of 
her nature which none knew so well as Gerty, 
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wcnild have given up the idea altogether. 
And now the end of it all was to be, that Gerty 
was to be separated from the Arst and only 
fr]end she had ever made, After to-morrow 
she would never see Ada any more, and her 
own foolish wickedness was the cause. 

Poor Gerty longed with all her heart for some 
one to help and comfort her; some one who 
could understand all her feelings of sorrow and 
self-reproachy and be willing to love her in spite 
of what she had done. For the anger which had 
sustained her so long had all passed away, and 
left her with a weary sense of misery and loneli- 
ness. And all the time the Lord Jesus was 
waiting, ready to forgive, willing to comfort her, 
with a love more tender than her mother's, a 
sympathy more real than Ada's. Christ was 
with Gerty in the dreary, dark room, and she 
did not know it ; her longing, troubled thoughts 
never once turned to Him. 

Gerty never knew how long she lay on the 
iloor, but it must have been far on into the 
night* She heard the other girls go into the 
next room where Miss Carr and Miss M'Kenzie 
slept; and it seemed to her that their voices were 
low and serious. Had they heard already, then, 
that Ada Godfrey and Gerty Stuart had been 
surprised by Miss Maria in the very act of carry- 
ing oflr Emily Gordon*s money from her desk ? 
Did they know that they were to be expelled 
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to-morrow ? And were they sorry, Gerty won- 
dered, or did they think it a blessing that girls 
who could do so mean a thing should leave the 
school immediately ? What did Janie and MoUy 
think and say in the pleasant room where Gerty*s 
bed and Ada's stood empty ? 

Not till every light was out, and the house 
had been long quiet, did Gerty rise, and begin 
to undress with cold, stilT fingers. She felt too 
wicked and miserable to say her prayers before 
she crept into the large, strange bed, which felt 
so cold and comfortless. If she could only 
sleep and forget ! But sleep did not come for 
a long time ; and then only in snatches, broken 
by startled and troubled wakings. And before 
the earliest noise began in the street outside, 
Gerty was watching the daylight struggling in 
through the window with wide-open eyes — all 
hope of rest and forgetfulness gone. 




CHAPTER VI. 

ARLY on Saturday forenoon, Miss 
Maria Martyn was sitting at the 
davenport in her tiny, snug study 
upstairs. A half-finished letter lay 
before her ; evidently an important and diAicult 
one, for Miss Maria was knitting her brows as if 
thinking hard on some annoying subject; and 
though she had several times dipped her pen in 
the ink, she had not written a word for some 
time. Suddenly her musings were interrupted 
by a knock at the door, and she tumed round 
in astonishment as Mary Carr entered the room. 

" I beg your pardon," said Mary hastily ; for 
the study was strictly private, and none of the 
girls ever appeared there, unless they were ex- 
pressly summoned. "Mrs Martyn told me to 
come here. I wished very much to speak to you." 

" There is nothing wrong at home, I hope ? " 
said Miss Maria, looking kindly at the pleasant 
face, which looked unusually troubled. 

Miss Maria was much more successful with the 
elder pupils than with the younger; and Mary 
Carr and her contemporaries thoroughly liked 
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and respected her. Unfortunately, her want of 
sympathy with children, and children*s feelingSy 
made her often misunderstand the little girls; 
and perhaps judge their faults too harshly. 

"Papa is very well, thank you," said Miss 
Carr ; " I had a letter from him this morning. 
Everything is right at home. It is something 
quite different I have come to you about." 

" Sit down, Mary," said Miss Maria, meaning 
to be specially gracious ; for she seldom called 
her pupils by their Christian names. But she 
saw that Miss Carr was vexed and embarrassed, 
and she wished to put her at her ease ; so she 
left her davenport and her letter, and took a 
chair near her pupil. 

" I wished to tell you that Tm afraid rve done 

a great deal of harm, though I didn*t mean it," 

said Mary Carr, looking straight at her gover- 

ness with her honest blue eyes. " Mademoiselle 

tells me that Gerty Stuart and Ada ran away 

from the party last night, and opened Emily 

Gordon's desk, and that you think it was her 

money they wanted. Now, I am sure they told 

the truth when they said it was only her diary 

they were looking for. I have heard that they 

are likely to be expelled, and so I have come to 

tell you that it was entirely my fault. Of course 

I should have come to tell you at any rate — I 

don't. mean I did it as a last resource," said 

Mary, suddenly correcting herself. 
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'* I must say I do not understand you, Miss 
Carr/' said Miss Maria, in her stitTest tone of 
displeasure. 

''I don't mean that I intended to do any 
harm ; but once, several weeks ago, the children 
were very angry with Miss Gordon for behaving 
in what we all thought a very absurd way. I 
remember I laughed a great deal, and made 
some foolish remarks — jokes about what Emily 
would do. And then Ada (she had been listen- 
ing all the time) asked me if Emily had a diary. 
I told her I was sure she kept one ; and I quite 
well remember Ada saying to Gerty Stuart that 
it would be fun to get it, and write notes in it. 
I told them they never would get hold of it, but 
it never entered my head that they would try ! 
It was very foolish of me not to have kept my 
tongue before the children. Kate M'Kenzie is 
far wiser than I am ; she spoke to me about it 
when we left the room. I laughed then, but it's 
no laughing matter now ! " 

Miss Carr had not once faltered in her con- 
fession, and Miss Maria sat listening quietly. 
When it was iinished, she said, 

''Perhaps you can tell me in what Miss 
Gordon's absurd behaviour consisted ? " 

"I would rather not," said Mary with a 
buming blush. 

Then she added hastily, " It didn*t concern 
me at alL And Miss Maria, doesn't this make 
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a better case for Ada and Gerty ? Don*t you 
believe that they told the truth when they said 
it was Emil/s diary they were looking for, and 
that after all it was only a piece of foolish fun ? " 

Miss Maria considered a moment before she 
answered. 

" I believe after what you have said, that it is 
possible the two children may have told the 
truth. But I also gather from your account 
that the 'absurd behaviour' of Miss Gordon 
was in some way connected with them. You 
may have made a better ' case ' for them ; but 
certainly not a good one, when you explain 
that the breaking into Miss Gordon^s desk was 
a piece of revenge planned weeks ago. Stealing 
a diary is perhaps not so bad as stealing a 
purse ; but I can scarcely call it * only a piece 
of fooIish fun,* even when I know it was first 
suggested by one of the eldest girls in the 
school ! " 

But Miss Carr was not to be daunted even by 
the quotations from her own speeches ; one of 
Miss Maria's most efrective methods of striking 
terror into her pupils. 

" I deserve what you say about me," said she 
with out-spoken frankness. "You can*t say 
anything harder to me than I am saying to 
myself about my share in this business. But 
I'm sure you are mistaken about Gerty and 
Ada. I know less of Gerty Stuart; but I don't 
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believe she is a child who would plot a mean 
thing for weeks, and do it at last. And Ada — 
I'm sure she wouldn*t. None of us would ever 
believe that about her. You don't know how 
fond we all are of Ada, Miss Maria ! " 

"I am perfectly aware of that," said Miss 
Maria sharply. "And there can be only one 
opinion about the state of a school, where a 
girl who is constantly in disgrace with the 
teachers is the most popular among her com- 
panions ! " But Miss Carr looked so distressed 
and disappointed that Miss Maria softened, and 
added more kindly, " But Mary, though I am 
annoyed by what you tell me about your own 
behaviour, I am much pleased by the frank way 
you have come to me. I hope this will be a 
lesson to you, not only to be more guarded in 
your words, but more careful of the inAuence 
you exert over the younger girls. I believe 
that much mischief that is done by the children 
might be prevented by you elder girls, if you 
chose to take the trouble." 

Miss Carr looked very grave, for her thoughts 
had gone deeper than Miss Maria*s words. 
She was thinking that she had been doing very 
little during her school-life for the Master whose 
servant she wished to be. Impulsive and lively 
she had gone eagerly into anything that 
promised fun ; but she had always been equally 
earnest over her lessons. So she had found 
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favour for herself alike from teachers and 
pupils ; but perhaps after all the girl who was 
laughed at and despised was serving God better. 
Emily Gordon had not said one angry word 
about Gerty and Ada. She had come down in 
the moming sad and silent ; but Mary had 
enyied her feelings ; for Emily could pity the 
little girls who were in trouble, without the 
bitter thought that she had been to blame for it. 

" I will try to do some good to the children, 
Miss Maria," said she at last " Indeed I will! " 

" I belieye you, Mary," said Miss Maria, " and 
you shall have the opportunity." 

Then she rose from her chair, intending to 
put an end to the interview ; but Miss Carr 
was not satisfied yet. She was rather curious 
to know what the opportunity she was to have 
might be; but she had something more im- 
portant than that to ask. 

" Then you will forgive Gerty and Ada, Miss 
Maria } " 

" I am willing to take as favourabIe a view of 
their conduct as possible; but their fault still 
remains a very serious one, and must be 
punished." 

" But you won't expel them } " 

Miss Carr, standing with her hand on the 
door, waited so eagerly for the answer, that 
Miss Maria's face relaxed into a smile as she 
said, after a moment's hesitation. 
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** I will not expel thein." 

''Thank you,'* said Mary, gratefuUy; and 
made no other petitions in favour of Gerty and 
Ada, for she knew it would be useless to do so. 
After she had gone, Miss Maria retumed to her 
writing-table, but not to Anish her letter. She 
lighted one of the tapers on her inkstand, and 
bumt the half-written note. After that she 
stood still for a while, gazing out of the window 
with an expression of relief on her face. 

Every one was assembled for evenihg prayers 
when Gerty and Ada followed Miss Maria into 
the drawing-room. There had been a great 
deal of speculation among the girls as to 
whether they would appear or not, and now all 
eyes were fixed on them. Ada, poor child ! 
looked pale and ill, as if she were wom-out with 
crying ; but though Gerty too was heavy-eyed, 
pride made her hold up her head and try to 
look as unconcemed as possible. 

After prayers were over, the girb all rose to 
go; but Miss Maria had something to say first. 

'' I suppose you are all aware, young ladies, 
that two of your number have been separated 
from you on account of conduct so disgraceful, 
that I hope and believe it is odious to all — even 
to the very youngest here. Miss Gordon's desk 
was broken into last night, the contents of her 
writing-case examined — ^her money taken out. 
It was impossible at iirst to believe that thls 
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was done, merely to look for a diary. But this 
morning one of the elder young ladies came 
forward in a very generous and noble way to 
try to shield Miss Godfrey and Miss Stuart, and 
take some of the blame of their conduct on 
herself. We believe her account, ahd are 
willing to hope that Miss Godfrey and Miss 
Stuart did not tell a falsehood, and that there 
was no intention on their part of taking Miss 
Gordon's money ; but looking at it in the most 
favourable light, it still appears that their 
behaviour has been such as I hoped every girl 
in this school would have thought beneath her. 
If we believe that as they themselves say, they 
only wished to gain possession of Miss Gordon*s 
diary (her supposed diary, for such a thing does 
not exist), we find that they first took the idea 
from a speech made in carelessness some time 
ago. No punishment could be too severe for the 
deceitful malice which would make two girls 
treasure such a hint for weeks, till they could 
find an opportunity of acting upon it, by break- 
ing open their companion's desk. But I have 
determined not to expel Miss Godfrey and Miss 
Stuart at this time, though they are not to be 
allowed immediately to associate with the other 
young ladies on their former footing. For one 
week they will sit down alone to meals. For 
one week I forbid them to speak to their school- 
fellows. And I forbid you all, young ladies, to 
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say one word to Miss Godfrey, or Miss Stuart 
during that time. Any necessary communica- 
tion can be made through the govemesses. 
And understand this, that whoever disobeys me 
— or allows me to be disobeyed without report- 
ing it, will have to learn two hundred lines." 

When Miss Maria had iinished there was a 
pause ; then she turned round and said, " Good- 
night, young ladies," in her usual quick way. 
Ada was the first to come forward and hold out 
her hand, which, after a moment^s hesitation, 
Miss Maria took. It was not her custom to bid 
good-night to the girls in disgrace, and Ada's 
movement was understood by all as an attempt 
at reconciliation. 

But Gerty threaded her way through the 
group clustered together in the middle of the 
room, and went to the door without taking 
notice of any one. Emily Gordon was wait- 
ing for her there, anxious to kiss her silently 
if she might do nothing more, but Gerty did 
not even look at her. 

She was half-undressed before the other three 
girls came into their room. Janie sat down 
immediately to plait her hair ; and little Molly 
stared at Gerty and Ada with round eyes, and 
a very solemn face. Their silence irritated 
Gerty, though probably if they had laughed 
and talked to each other as they generally did, 
it would have jarred upon her still more. 
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Ada took off her things wearily, then fetched 
her Testament and sat down on Gerty*s bed in 
her night-dress. Gerty shook her head, but Ada 
was not to be put of. She went and brought 
Gerty*s own Bible and put it in her hand. 
Then she sat down close beside her friend, and 
having found the place herself, pushed back her 
unbrushed hair from her pale little face, and 
looked at Gerty, waiting for her to begin. 

Then it was that Molly*s tongue was un- 
loosed. 

" They're going to read their Bibles ! " said 
she, in a loud whisper of astonishment. 

Janie tumed round a little, and looked at 
Gerty and Ada through her hair. 

" They have much need ! " was her only re- 
mark. . 

Gerty restrained herself with difficulty from 
an angry retort, but Ada did not seem even to 
hear. As Gerty would not begin, she herself 
read the Arst verse of the chapter, contrary to 
their usual custom. Gerty could scarce help 
going on, and so they read together as they had 
done before. 

Then the two little girls put their arms round 
each other and kissed in silence; feeling that 
even if they might not speak, there was comfort 
in holding fast together in their trouble. 




CHAPTER VII. 

HE days passed slowly on, and Gerty 
bore her punishment in grim silence. 
She showed a brave face before 
the other girls ; and none of them, 
not even Ada, ever knew how she cried at 
nights, when the room was in darkness, and 
her companions asleep. Her only pleasant 
time, in those days, was during lesson hours. 
She had swiftly and surely worked herself up to 
the head of her class, and kept her place there 
in spite of the efforts of several girls, who had 
been much longer at school. They very much 
resented her success, and she was by no means 
popular in consequence ; but to Gerty it was a 
great satisfaction, that as far as lessons were 
concerned her school-life had not been a failure. 
If Miss Maria spoke to her in her coldest voice, 
and many of her school-fellows looked askance 
at her ; still the English master generally pre- 
faced a difficult question by remarking that he 
thought no one but Miss Stuart could answer 
this, and Monsieur Bomana was astonished 
at the correctness of her French translation. 
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It was a pleasure to be in favour with her 
masters, but Gerty also thoroughly enjoyed her 
work for its own sake; her lessons interested 
her, and her success in her classes was as much 
owing to her careful preparation for them, as to 
the fact that she was far before other girls of 
her age in general reading. 

Ada was with Gerty in all her classes, but 
sat at the foot as invariably as Gerty was at 
the head. She never leamed her lessons when 
she could possibly help it, and if by answering 
some chance question she took a higher place 
in her class, she was soon sent back to her old 
seat for whispering, or trying to make the others 
laugh. But the di^Terence of the little girls' 
tastes made no difference in their friendship. 
Gerty never thought herself better than Ada 
because she stood higher in her classes ; and 
Ada admired Gerty's position without the least 
envy, or even a praiseworthy desire to imitate 
her. 

For the first day that Ada was condemned to 

hold no intercourse . with her companions, she 

looked so very sad that she excited much pity. 

When Gerty and she sat down to their meals 

alone at a little table, she hid her face in her 

hands and cried. To the great distress of Mrs 

Martyn, she did not eat a morsel. But after a 

little her spirits rose. Not only did her appetite 

return, but she amused herself by making 

£ 
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grimaces to her companions at the other table. 
She took full advantage of Miss Maria's per- 
mission to hold communication with the other 
girls through the govemesses, and was constantly 
charging Mademoiselle with messages which it 
was quite unnecessary for her to deliver, as the 
people they were intended for heard them as 
well as she did. In her bedroom Ada*s attempts 
to make herself understood by signs kept Janie 
and Molly, and even Gerty, who was not very 
mirthful just then, in fits of laughter. One 
moming she puzzled them all for a long time. 
Over and over again she opened the wardrobe 
door and peered in ; then ran away, only to 
retum and do the same thing over again. At 
last Molly cried out with a burst of laughter, 
" Oh, I know ! she means Mother Hubbard." 

Ada nodded her head vehemently in token of 
assent ; but what she wanted to say about Mrs 
Martyn, it was quite impossible to make out 
It was all in vain that Ada took one of the 
pillows, and stuck it full of pins, even carrying 
off one of Miss LesHe*s much-loved brooches for 
the same purpose. 

" Ada must learn the deaf and dumb alphabet 
before she gets into another scrape," said Janie. 

But after they went to the school-room the 
whole thing was explained. Ada ran immedia- 
tely to Mademoiselle, and said, 

"Will you please tell these stupid, stupid 
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room-mates of mine that I'm going to make a 
pincushion for Mrs Martyn on her birthday ? " 

" Ask her what it*s to be made of/' said MoUy 
Smith, who was on MademoiselIe's other side. 

" Be so kind as to thank Miss Smith for her 
kind enquiries, Mademoiselle/* retumed Ada, 
" and say it is to be made of canvas, and red 
wooly and crystal beads, and there's to be a 
fringe round it ! " 

"Tell Miss Godfrey with my compliments 
that I don*t believe her pincushion will ever be 
finished," said one of the other girls. 

Mademoiselle laughed good-naturedly ; but 
when Ada began again, " Give my kind re- 
gards to Miss EUen Murray, and say — " she 
stopped her. 

"Enough, enough, my children," said she in 
Prench, " Ada, talk no more, but go and prac- 
tise." 

" Taut droit^ Mademoiselle," said Ada, who 
had translated various slang phrases into Prench, 
and was very fond of annoying her govemess by 
using them. When Miss Maria was present, 
Ada*s Prench was very different from the jargon 
she generally practised on Mademoiselle and 
her companions. 

The disgrace of the punishment, which Gerty 
felt so keenly, was nothing to Ada ; but in spite 
of all her devices to evade Miss Maria's orders, 
the enforced silence was very terrible to her. 
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When the dreary week was over at last, and 
another Sunday morning brought her penance 
to an end, Gerty opened her eyes very early to 
see a Httle white Agure standing by her bed. 

" Make room, please, Gerty," said Ada ; " I 
want to get into bed beside you. Don't you re- 
member we can talk to-day ? " 

Gerty rolled back sleepily, and when Ada lay 
down beside her, she put one arm round her 
neck ; then her heavy eyes closed again. 

" O Gerty ! don't go to sleep— I have so much 
to say to you. rve been thinking a great deal 
this week, though I haven't been able to talk. 
It has been a very horrid week, Gerty ; youVe 
been looking miserable, and I was very sorry 
for you, though I couIdn't say it. And now IVe 
made up my mind that this will never do ! " 

Ada's last words were spoken with such de- 
termination, that Gerty was fairly roused. 

" What will never do, dear ? " she asked. 

" Hush ! Speak low ; we mustn't waken Janie 
and MoIIy. When I was shut up in that dread- 
ful room upstairs, Mother Hubbard came to me. 
Did she come to you, Gerty ? " 

" Yes," said Gerty with some hesitation. " She 
came on Saturday— at least she came to the 
door when I was lying on the carpet with my 
face the other way. She said, ' Are you sleep- 
ing, my dear?* and I never answered; so she 
went away, I was sorry afterwards, for I wasn^t 
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a bit asleep, and rm afraid it was wrong to let 
her think so. But I did^it want her ! " 

" O Gerty, what a pity I Did you think she 
was like Miss Maria ? She isn*t at all ; she*s 
very kind. She talked to me ever so much. 
She said it could be no real pleasure to me to 
be naughty ; and do you know, Gerty, neither 
it is — ^at least not afterwards. And she said God 
would be pleased if I were to be good ; and I 
would like Him to be pleased with me, and take 
me to heaven when I die. I would like that 
very much, Gerty — ^wouldn^t you } So Tm going 
to be very, very good. I'm quite determined, 
and I'm going to begin to-morrow." 

" What are you going to do ? Are you going 
to be like Emily Gordon ? " 

" I daresay I shall get like her, but not for a 
while ; for she has been good a long time. But 
I'll tell you what Tm going to do. Tm going 
to leam my lessons, every one of them — Prench 
poetry and all. I won't play * Polly Perkins,* 
and * I would I were with Nancy,' in my prac- 
tising times. I won't laugh loud out any more, 
because Miss Maria says it's unladylike. I 
won't say Jamais esprit, or Tout droit^ or things 
of that sort, to Mademoiselle. And in the even- 
ings Tm going to work all the time Miss Maria 
is reading aloud. I won^t make faces behind 
her back either." 

" That's for every-days — ^what are you going 
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to do on Sundays ? " said Gerty, in a tone that 
would have damped the ardour of any one less 
sanguine than Ada. 

" O, on Sundays ! Tm going to sit quiet in 
church. It*s very hard ; for sometimes when Tm 
very tired, and think the sermon is nearly done, 
then the minister says, * And, secondly/ That's 
very dreadful, Gerty ! It means that he has a 
great deal more to say. But Tm going to try 
and bear it all without fidgetting. And on Sun- 
day afternoons — on Sunday aftemoons, O, then, 
Gerty, ril leam the Shorter Catechism ! " 

Gerty laughed : for the portion of the 
Assembly's Catechism, which Miss Martyn 
required her pupils to repeat on Sundays, was a 
bitter task to Ada. Gerty, who had been 
familiar with it for years, as most Scotch 
children are, had little trouble in preparing it ; 
but Ada who had spent her early childhood, 
first in Italy, then in England, had only been 
introduced to the Shorter Catechism when she 
came to Miss Martyn's school. Her Sunday les- 
sons were in consequence very difficult for her, 
and brought her almost invariably into di^race. 

"You must work very hard to-day, then, 
Ada," said Gerty, "for we have the Pourth 
Commandment, and the requirings and forbid- 
dings in the twelve for this evening. And the 
reasons annexed too — they are about the worst, 
I think." 
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" But rm not going to begin to-day, Gerty," 
said Ada, hastily. " To-day Tm going to enjoy 
myself. To-morrow Tm going to be good" 

"Oh well, then," said Gerty, considerably 
relieved. 

The idea of her merry little playmate becom- 
ing like Emily Gordon was not a pleasant one 
to her ; and she and Ada both firmly believed 
that it was Emily*s being "good" that made 
her melancholy and uninteresting. Though 
Gerty did not like to say so, she hoped and 
expected that Ada would forget her good 
resolutions for the next day. But in this she 
was mistaken. 

On Monday moming, Ada rose so early that 
she had put her desk tidy, and was seated in the 
schoolroom leaming her lessons before the 
other girls had left their beds. The curious 
gravity of her countenance during the morning 
amused her companions, but she was quite 
willing to give an explanation of her changed 
behaviour. 

" I'm going to be good, really and truly ; so 
you mustn*t make me laugh." 

" Is that Ada practising in the Blue Room ? " 
asked Miss M*Kenzie, in the forenoon. " What 
can have come over the child } She has played 
nothing but scales for the last half-hour; I'm 
perfectly sick of the sound ! " 

"Ada has reformed," said one of the other 
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girls. *• She is quite a changed character ; or at 
least so she has been telling ever}'^ one this 
morning." 

Miss M'Kenzie laughed, and s^id she hoped 
the reformation would last, but she had her 
doubts about it Mary Carr bent over her 
German exercise, and did not say a word. 

During the rest of the moming, Ada's con- 
duct was most exemplary. Her English 
lessons had been carefully leamed before break- 
fast, and to her own delight and surprise she 
found herself, for the Arst time, seated by Gerty 
in her class. Stranger still, she neither 
whispered nor giggled ; and so kept her place 
till the end of the hour. Emily Gordon, from 
the kindest of motives, had £isked to be allowed 
to walk with Ada, when they went out in the 
forenoon. She made her petition to Mademois- 
elle with fear and trembling ; but when it was 
granted, and she and Ada took their places in 
the ranks, she could not think of anything to 
say. But Ada^s lofty mood quite took her by 
surprise. While Emily, feeling awkward and 
shy, was racking her brains for some agreeable 
topic of conversation, Ada began to discourse 
on historical subjects with the utmost Auency, 
and in her best Erench. Emily was very fond 
of history, and knew a great deal about it ; but 
Ada's sudden interest in 01iver Cromwell, and 
the original remarks she made about . his 
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conduct fairly bewildered her. Nor was she 
much enlightened when Ada said, as they 
readied home again, 

" History is a very excellent thing for 
improving the mind. I think our minds ought 
to be very much improved after so much of it! " 

She spoke in a tone of elation ; but imme- 
diately afterwards she gave a little sigh, as if 
after all, the improving conversation had been 
rather wearisome work. 

Gerty was much impressed by the change in 
her friend, and thought over it grravely as she 
sat by the schoolroom table in the afternoon, 
waiting for Mademoiselle to beg^n the dictation 
class. But alas ! for Ada's good resolutions. 
Gerty's sober musings were interrupted by the 
entrance of Mademoiselle with a long bed-room 
towel fastened to her sash at the back, an 
appendage which gave a very curious effect to 
her trim little iigure and dainty dress. Just 
behind her came Ada, dancing on tiptoe, her 
eyes shining with mischievous delight, and her 
forefinger uplifted in warning to the assembled 
girls. But there was a general shout of laughter, 
and the quick little Prenchwoman turning 
round, discovered at once the fault and the 
culprit. 

" Twenty lines for Mademoiselle Ada I " said 
she, with prompt indignation. 

"Merci, Mademoiselle," was Ada's poHte 
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reply ; then suddenly stoppingshelooked across 
the table at Geity with a comical expression of 
dismay. 

"O Gerty, I forgot! Never mind, I'll try 
again to-morrow." 

Afterwards she seemed anxious to be riotous 
enough to make up for the restraint she had 
been exercising upon herself. Pinally Miss 
Maria, finding her dancing in the passage, 
dressed in the singing master^s hat and great- 
coat, sent her off to bed at five o'clock. Gerty 
was yery sad for her friend's sake all eyening, 
and puzzled herself much, thinking how she 
could comfort her. But when bedtime came, 
and she went with Janie and Mary to their 
rooms, the sight that met her eyes was certainly 
a curious one. 

Two beds were drawn together in the middle 
of the room, and a red shawl spread over them. 
Up above was a canopy made of the brightest ' 
shawls and cloaks which the wardrobe could 
produce. And in this tent (for such it appar- 
ently was) sat Ada, Turkish fashion. It was 
diiiicult to say what national costume she 
intended to imitate, for she wore a crimson silk 
petticoat and a yellow turban. A sheet was 
gracefully draped over her shoulders, and she 
had plaited her hair into a magniiicent pigtail, 
and made herself a moustache and beard with 
bumt stick. 
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But Ada's tableau did not excite the admira- 
tion she had probably expected. " You horrid 
girl!" said Janie, rushing up to her; "how 
dare you take my best petticoat? And my 
Indian handkerchief too ! I declare I have a 
good mind to bring in Miss Maria, and see what 
she thinks of all this ! " 

" You don't seem to be aware," said Ada in a 
tone of stately displeasure, " that I am the Grand 
Turk — O, no ! I mean the Doge of Venice. His 
Royal Highness the Doge of Venice is not 
accustomed to be addressed in that familiar 
manner." 

" O Ada ! put away those things," said Gerty 
in great alarm. " Miss Maria may come in, and 
if she sees them she'll be furious. Quick, quick, 
I'II help you to put them away." 

Gerty was far more anxious about Ada's safety 
than if it had been her own. 

" Take oS my things, I say. And if anything 
has happened to them you*II suiTer for it," said 
Janie, red with passion. 

Ada protested that never had Doge of Venice 
been so ill-used before; but, nevertheless, she 
made no real objection to Gerty pulling down 
her tent, and even helped her to hustle the 
things out of sight, and push the beds back to 
their places. Jani^ was still scolding, when Miss 
Maria, who knew by experience that sending 
Ada to bed was not necessarily keeping her out 
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of mischief, looked in to see if all was right. But 
the room was in pretty good order now, and the 
Doge was under the bed-clothes, blackened 
face and all. Miss Maria thought that Gerty^s 
anxious expression, and Molly*s half-suppressed 
giggles, were rather suspicious; but then they 
might be accounted for by Janie Leslie's evident 
ill-humour. So she went away without asking 
any questions. 

"Didn't I make a nice tent, Gerty?" asked 
Ada, when they were all safe in bed. " It gave 
me ever so much trouble to put up, only I wanted 
to have some fun to-day, because I had spoilt it 
already, and I must be good again to-morrow. 
I wish I hadn't given Mademoiselle that tail, 
after I had begun so well in the morning. But 
she did look so funny ! '* 




CHAPTER VIII. 

|ND now the summer days were passing 
rapidly, and the long, delightful hoH- 
days were not far distant Gerty 
taxed her powers to the utmost, cal- 
culating Arst the days,then the hours she had 
still to spend at school. Not satisfied with that, 
she counted how many music lessons were still 
to be gone through, how many meals she would 
take in Miss Martyn*s house, how many times 
she would bid Miss Maria good-night. She had 
to call Ada to her help, and she tumed out to 
be much quicker at mental arithmetic than Gerty, 
and quite as eager over it. For Ada was going 
away too. She was to spend her holidays with 
a young aunt, her father's only sister, who was 
married, and lived in London, 

"I do love Aunt Laura sol Only think of 
the joy of spending two months with her ! " said 
Ada in delight, when she came to tell Gerty the 
good news. 

" I*m so glad, Ada," said Gerty warmly. " I 
was afraid I was selfish with all my counting, 
and wishing to get home, when I thought you 
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had to stay here all alone. But now, of 
course, you will want to count for your own 
sake." 

But except when absorbed in these delightful 
calculations, the little friends were never so far 
apart in all their school-life. It was not that 
they.loved each other less, but somehow they 
had few confidential talks during these bright 
summer weeks. Though they were all day in 
the same school-room ; though they joined hands 
in their long country walks, and sat together on 
the grass in the gardens, each had separate in- 
terests which the other did not share. Gerty*s 
whole soul was in her lessons just then; her 
greatest ambition in life was to win the English 
prize. That such a thing was possible did not 
occur to her till nearly the end of the session. 
She stood high in all her classes, but so very 
high in English, that she began to hope that, in 
spite of all her disadvantages, she might be first 
after all. Her most dangerous rival was a girl 
called Ellen Murray, and the question was, Could 
Gerty, who had only come at Easter, gain as 
many good marks in three months as Ellen 
Murray had done in six? For, unfortunately 
for Gerty, the marking for the prize had begun 
after the Christmas holidays. But she was not 
to be discouraged. She rose early in the mom- 
ing; she studied in her play-hours; and if the 
rules of the school had allowed it, she would 
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have deprived herself of air and exercise for the 
sake of that longed-for prize. 

Gerty remembered afterwards with shame the 
bitter hatred she felt for EUen Murray, and her 
passionate desire to triumph over her. The 
whole class was divided into two parties ; and 
Gerty's adherents told her that if Mr Sher- 
wood acted fairly, he would break the customary 
rule for this once, and count the marks for the 
last quarter only. And Gerty knew that if that 
were the case, the prize would be hers. And 
even if it were not, there was still a chance that 
she might win, in spite of her enemy*s advantage 
in being iirst in the field ; then that would be 
double glory ! 

Gerty used to take her books with her when 
she went to her bedroom at night, and sit 
poring over them as long as she could see to 
read. One evening she was busy with her 
geography ; counting a list of names on her 
fingers, and muttering them to herself under her 
breath. There were to be written examinations 
on all the work that had been gone over since 
Christmas, and Gerty was bravely getting up 
the history and geography that her companions 
had leamed during the quarter before she had 
joined the class. She was quite enjoying the 
unwonted silence in the room ; for Molly Smith 
was already asleep, and Janie Leslie was entirely 
occupied with a new pair of light kid gloves, 
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which she was trying on for the first time. 
Ada was lying on the top of her bed, and had 
said nothing for a long while ; but Gerty saw 
nothing remarkable in that, for they had all 
taken a long walk that evening, and Ada was 
always tired after a long walk. Whenever 
Gerty looked up from her book to try to repeat 
the chief European towns and their population, 
she always saw the little white figure lying in 
the same position. It had been a lovely day, 
and now though the sun had gone down, the 
clouds piled up in the west were shining with 
gold. And Ada, her face tumed to the window, 
and one little hand under her cheek, was gazing 
up at the sky. 

" I suppose they are all in heaven," said she 
at last 

Ada did not even tum her head, but her 
unexpected remark made the others start. The 
geography fell from Gerty's hand, and Janie 
Leslie actually paused in the very act of 
dexterously introducing her thumb into a 
glove that was unwilling to stretch. 

" Good gracious Ada I what are you talking 
about 1 I thought you were asleep," said 
Janie. 

"Tm speaking about what we were reading 
in the Bible to-night Gerty knows what I 
mean." 

But Gerty did not know in the least Her 
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mind had been so occupied with her geography 
all evening, that she had scarcely been conscious 
of what she read at the time, and now all 
remembrance of it was gone. 

" What was it Ada ? I forget just now." 

" About the children that people brought to 
Jesus, and He took them in His arms and 
blessed them — don't you remember, Gerty ? I 
suppose afterwards they were quite good, and 
they went to heaven when they died." 

" Oh yes ! I think so. Of course they went 
to heaven, I suppose. I never thought about it. 
But I don*t think they died immediately ; I 
think they grew up." 

"But after they came to Jesus, they were 
good, weren*t they ? They were good boys and 
girls, and then good men and women, and then 
good old people. And then they died and 
went to heaven. Perhaps Maud knows some of 
them. Were all the other people that came to 
Jesus good afterwards, Gerty ? " 

"I suppose they were," said Gerty, rather 
slowly. 

"Did Jesus show them how to be good 
then ? " 

"Yes, Ishouldthinkso." 

" Oh / wish I had lived when Jesus was on 
earth ? Then I would have gone to Him, and 
asked the way to be good." 

" Ada, I wish you wouldn*t talk of these 

F 
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things. YouVe the most profane girl I ever 
saw," said Janie virtuously, 

" But Janie if you knew — if you only knew 
how much I want to be good. rve been trying 
ever so many days, and it's so hard rve never 
managed it. I suppose it'3 easy when one gets 
fairly into the way of it ; but I Ve always got 
wrong somehow before one day was over." 

" Well ! I should think you have/* said Janie. 
"VouVe not the sort of girl for a saint, Ada, 
and you needn't try it on. What have you 
been about to^day ? Putting salt into Miss 
Framm's tea. I saw you very well, and every- 
body knew who did it. Miss Maria would have 
given you something sweet, if shehad been at tea ! " 

" I am very sorry I did it," said Ada, tuming 
round, and speaking in her usual bright way. 
" It must have tasted so nasty, and it was very 
kind of Praulein not to tell. She might have 
done it, you know. But I wasn't trying to be 
good to-day, because it was Mother Hubbard's 
birthday. I got up veiy early and took her 
pincushion to her room, and put it on her toilet 
table, that she might get it when she got up. 
She was fast asleep, and she looked so funny in 
her nightcap ! But it was wrong to go to her 
room, for it's against rules to go to any of their 
rooms ; so there was to-day spoilt at the very 
beginning! Of course it was no use trying after 
that" 
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" Did Mother Hubbard like her pincushion ? " 
asked Janie, who was anxious to tum away the 
conversation from its original subject 

" Like it ! Of course she liked it ; it's a 
beautiful pincushion. I told her I had got up 
veiy early when no one was awake but Gerty, 
and taken it up to her room ; and she said, ' Oh 
my dear ! You shouldn't have told me that, my 
dear. It was very wrong; Miss Maria would 
be ang^ if she knew/ But it was wrong," 
persisted Ada, as the others laughed at her 
successful imitation of Mrs Martyn's manner. 
" I'm not going to do*it again. To-morrow 1*11 
begin to be good ; then 111 have a week before 
the holidays, for I want to get into a good state 
before I leave school." 

" I really don't know whether you or Gerty is 
the greatest fool," said Janie, peevishly. 
"There*s Gerty worrying constantly over her 
lessons, and youVe as bad about being good. 
It's very disagreeable for ijie to be in the room 
with you two ; I do wish you would try to make 
yourselves a little pleasant sometimes. You're 
always in one extreme or the other, Ada. For a 
while you were too wicked to be spoken to, now 
youVe too good. It*s very duU for me." 

" I didn't think you ever could be duU while 
you had a looking-glass to stare at yourself in," 
said Gerty, contemptuously. 

"You're very impertinent, Gerty! But I 
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don't "wondtY you don't like to look in the glass ; 
/ wouldn't if I were like you ! " 

Gerty vouchsafed no reply, and there was 
silence for a minute ; then Janie went on, 

" But, Ada, you're very funny when you like, 
and it's too bad to bother us with your good- 
ness, if you will be good. Wait till the 
holidays, and then when you are in London, be 
good to your heart*s content" 

" But perhaps I may die before then." 

Janie rosewith an impatient exclamation, and 
pushed away her chair noisily. Then she 
began to undress as fast as possible, having 
evidently made up her mind that further talk 
was useless. And Gerty and Ada seemed to be 
of the same opinion. 

Poor Gerty had a bitter disappointment next 
day. Mr Sherwpod announced, at the end of 
the hour, that he had counted up the marks for 
the English prize. Miss Stuart had done 
remarkably well ; she stood much higher than 
any other girl during the last quarter, but it was 
unfortunately the rule of the school to count the 
marks from the end of the Christmas holidays. 
Therefore, he was sorry to say, the prize could 
not be Miss Stuart's ; it belonged to Miss Ellen 
Murray. Gerty tried hard to be brave, but the 
room got dim around her ; and after the master 
had left, she still sat in her place feeling 
^tunned,.untU she was roused by the clamorous 
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exultation of Ellen Murray and party. The 
elder Miss Murray, who was one of the big girls, 
had come to the class-room to ask after her 
sister's success. 

" Well, EUen, have you got it ? " 

" rve got it ! rve got it ! rve beaten Gerty 
Stuart in spite of all her hard work. Oh, it's 
splendid ! " 

" I say, Miss Stuart, how do you feel now ? " 
asked one of the day scholars. " Didn't you 
think you would get it? Come now, tell us 
really ! " 

"But rve got it! rve got it; rve got it!" 
said Ellen Murray, jumping about and clapping 
her hands. 

"You've got the book — but IVe got the 
honour. And I had much rather have that ! " 
said Gerty, rising at last, and speaking 
hoarsely. 

" I don't see your hohour," said her rival. 

" Then youVe a fool." 

" Come, come now, Gerty," said the elder Miss 
Murray; "don*t talk that way. It does you 
no good to lose your temper." 

" I don't wonder she loses her temper," put in 
one of Gerty^s friends. "Mr Sherwood ought 
to have given her the prize; there's no doubt 
about that And he would have done it too, 
Tm sure, if Miss Maria had let him, for Gerty 
Stuart is a great favourite of his." 
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*It's wcU for her if she is," was Ellen 
Muiray^s spiteTul retort " She's a favourite of 
no one else's. Miss Maria hates her like 
poison." 

'^Who says Gerty is a favourite of no-one's 
but Mr Sherwood*s ? " said Ada defiantly. 
Then suddenly putting her arms round her 
friend's neck and laying her cheek against hers, 
she tumed upon the other girls. "She's a 
favourite of mine I " 

Miss Murray laughed. 

" So you put yourself along with Miss Maria 
and Mr Sherwood. Well, you're cool enough 
for anything, puss ! Come away, Ellen ; youVe 
quarrelled long enough, and if you're going to 
begin with Ada you'll get the worst of it You 
had better come along with me." 

"But ril beat her — next year," said Gerty 
savagely, when she and Ada were in their own 
room. " She shan't triumph over me then. 
ril have all the prizes that can be got next 
year. I wish it were come ! " 

"Whatl you wish the holidays over?" said 
Ada in astonishment ; "your pic-nic, and the 
strawberry feast, and all the nice things you 
were telHng me about ? " 

" Well, I don't know," said Gerty, feeling as 
if she cared for nothing then but the lost prize. 

She was very gloomy for some days, though 
she angrily resented any expression of pity. It 
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was not till the last day at school had really 
come that she brightened up again, It was 
impossible then to escape being infected by the 
general gaiety. Miss Framm and Mademoiselle 
were almost as joyful and excited as the girls, 
who danced, land sang, and chattered like mad 
creatures. There was no formal examination 
at Miss Martyn^s school, but it was the custom 
for the parents and friends of the girls to come 
in the forenoon to see the distribution of 
prizes. But before one o*clock there was a 
long morning to be got through, and in spite of 
the general glee, many of the girls thought it 
the longest day they had ever spent in their life. 
To be sure there was the packing to be done ; 
and it was delightful to see the great boxes 
standing in the usually tidy bedrooms, and the 
girls' belongings scattered about in all direc- 
tions. Gerty who had never packed a trunk in 
her life was a good deal puzzled how to begin ; 
but Ada had no hesitation, and earnestly re- 
commended her plan to Gerty. As the princi- 
pal thing in packing was to save room, it would 
be best, Ada urged, to put the things that could 
be crushed, such as muslin dresses for instance, 
at the very bottom of the box. Then the 
heavier things would be put on the top, She 
had actually begun to pack on this principle 
when Miss Carr, who had some idea how things 
would go on, made her appearance on the scene. 
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Both little girls had puUed all their things out 
of the drawers ; and now Gerty was seated on a 
toilet table, looking from her open box to the 
disordered heap of clothing on her bed, with a 
face of grave perplexity ; while Ada who had 
already packed a good many 6f her things 
entirely to her own satisfaction, was carefully 
stowing her travelling hat in a snug comer of 
her trunk. She was singing exultantly, " In 
London town there be kings and queens, a- 
sitting all in a row;" when Mary Carr's ex- 
clamation of dismay made her stop to explain 
the advantages of her peculiar method of 
packing. 

" But, my dear pussy," said Mary, when Ada 
had finished expounding her views, " your 
things would be all in a dreadful mess before 
you got to London, and then how would you be 
respectable to appear before the kings and 
queens? And don't you think it would be 
slightly inconvenient to travel without hat or 
gloves? ril pack your things for you, and 
Gert/s too if she likes." 

Of course Gerty did like ; and even Ada was 
content to give in, and sit watching Mary 
rapidly and dexterously folding up the ill-used 
garments, and laying them neatly in the box. 

Gerty dressed herself early, and was among 
the Arst of the girls to enter the drawing-room. 
The folding doors were open, and the table with 
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the prizes stood full in view in the smaller room, 
where Gerty had Arst bid goodbye to her 
mother three months ago. Both drawing-rooms 
had Aowers in them ; the fumiture was dif- 
ferently arranged, and everything had a festive 
appearahce. Miss Maria was sailing about, 
magniiicent in a light silk ; and the girls with 
their bright dresses, and brighter faces were 
assembling fast in the larger drawing-room, 
leaving the private one for the Martyns and 
their visitors. Mary Carr was the last of them 
all. She had given herself a great deal of 
trouble, and considerably shortened her time 
for dressing by her kindness to Gerty and Ada, 
but I don't think she regretted it for all that. 
She had spoilt her beautiful bouquet too to 
share it with Ada, who was dancing about like 
a fairy ; the scarlet geraniums in her breast, the 
only bit of colour in her white dress. 

Mrs Stuart was to come that forenoon, and 
Gerty had fondly hoped she would see her 
daughter come forward to receive a prize. All 
her bitter, disappointment came back to her 
afresh as she saw the beautiful books, and she 
went and sat down in a corner, her face the only 
gloomy one in the room. She would not go up 
to examine the prizes as the other girls did, for 
she could not bear to see the book that was to 
be Ellen Murray's. She would not join in the 
admiration and criticism the girls were bestow- 



^s. 
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ing on each other's dresses ; even approving re- 
marks about her own worked muslin and broad 
sash gave her no pleasure. She sat quiet and 
watched Mary Carr, wondering how she could 
look so much like her usual self. t^or Miss Carr 
was going to get a prize, as everybody knew — a 
beautiful book of Mendelssohn's Lieder, the only 
prize given by the music-master, and bestowed 
upon the very best pianiste in the school. When 
Gerty grew up to be a young lady, and wore 
cushions in her hair and long dresses, was it 
possible that she too might become indiiierent 
to prizes ? Well I it might be so, but she could 
scarcely believe it. 

The visitors came at last, and the masters. 
Mrs Stuart was late, and the prize-giving had 
begun when she entered the back drawing-room ; 
so she could only smile and nod to her little 
girl, sitting among her companions. 

The English prizes were given first. But to see 
EUen Murray walk up with a triumphant face to 
receive her prize from Mr Sherwood; to hear his 
complimentary words, and see her self-satisfied 
smirk, was more than Gerty could bear. She 
got behind Miss Carr and Miss M*Kenzie, who 
were standing together in front, and concealed 
by their ample skirts, she stopped her ears with 
her fingers ; and not content with that, shut her 
eyes tight. She had been blind and deaf for 
some minutes, and was beginning to think the 
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dreaclful event must be over now, when some 
one took hold of her hands, and dra^ed them 
down by force. Gerty, opening her eyes in 
astonishment, found that the girls in front of 
her had moved to the side, and that she was full 
in view of Mr Sherwood and the company in the 
back drawing-room. And Mr Sherwood, with a 
gorgeous book in his hand, was looking at her 
and laughing : all the other masters were laugh- 
ing, and so were the visitors ; even Miss Maria 
had a smile on her face. And masters, visitors, 
governesses, and girls, were all looking at poor 
Gerty, who got Aery red, though she did not 
know why, 

" Little idiot, go and get your prize," said 
Mary Carr in a whisper. 

Gerty made a few steps forward, and then 
stopped in the middle of the floor, looking ex- 
tremely foolish. 

"I really mean you, Miss Stuart," said Mr 
Sherwood kindly. " If your ears had been open 
you would have heard me make a speech about 
you, and say it was only fair to give two prizes 
in your class. This is yours, my little girl, and 
most honourably have you won it." 

Gerty walked slowly up to the table to re- 
ceive her beautiful book. She took it very 
awkwardly ; I doubt whether she even thanked 
Mr Sherwood, but her look of intense delight 
repaid the good-natured master, who had given 
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anotlier haJKbome pri^e rather dian disappoint 
tbe chikL Years aftenrards^ wlien tbe inddent 
had been fargotten hy evefybody else, Gerty 
tbought often of her iirst pri^e, and grieved tbat 
Mr Sbenrood never knew bow gfateftil sbe wasL 
But I think her grief was needlcss — be did know 
vcry welL 

Of course Gerty sbould bave retumed to tbe 
other girls, but she was too bewildered to think 
of that Hugging her treasure close, she tumed 
round, and catching sight of ber motber^s face» 
she made a spring to her side, — '^Mammay it's — 
it^s — ^perfectly beautiful!'' said she quite audibly. 

There was another laugh at Gert/s CKpense, 
and Miss Maria looked rather displeased at her 
breach of order, but apparently made up her 
mind it was better to let her remain where she 
was. And Gerty, her shyness retumed, took 
refuge behind her mother^s chair, with an un- 
comfortable idea that she had been making a 
fool of herself. But even that could not mar 
her pleasure much ; she was almost perfectly 
happy. AU her hard struggles were over now, 
her work had bcen crowned with success ; the 
prize was hers, and this afternoon she was going 
home with her mother. 

The giris pressed round her afterwards with 
cohgratulations, but could not resist teazing her 
a little about the curious way she had received 
her prize. 
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"I never saw anj^hing so ridiculous in my 
life," said Kate M*Kenzie, as the girls clustered 
in the passage before assembling at the straw- 
berry feast, which was to be the end of the day's 
proceedings. " Mr Sherwood called for Miss 
Stuart ; and when we stood back to let her pass, 
there was Gerty with her head down as if she 
was going to butt some one, and her Angers 
stuffed into her ears as hard as possible. It 
needed all Mary Carr*s strength to get them 
out." 

Gerty was so happy that she bore their 
laughter very well, for the only shadow in the 
sunshine of that afternoon was the thought of 
the parting with Ada. Her]oy over her friend*s 
success was quite unmixed with any raillery, 
and was almost as great as Gerty*s own. But 
when at last Mrs Stuart was ready to go away, 
Ada was nowhere to be seen. After a long 
search, Gerty found her in one of the de- 
serted class-rooms, her head on the table, 
sobbing, as Gerty had never seen her sob 
since the night they two had opened Emily 
Gordon's desk. She did not even look up, 
when Gerty came and put her arms round 
her. 

" What*s the matter, my own darling, 
Ada } " 

"The holidays have come — ^," said Ada, 
through her tears. "And school is over — and 
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Vm not good — I can't be — I shall never go to 
heaven — never, never !" 

Gerty had no comfort to give. She could 
only lay her cheek caressingly against Ada*s 
hair, and pat her shoulder gently. For several 
minutes neither spoke, and no sound was heard 
in the room but Ada's sobs. At last Gerty 
heard her name called through the house : the 
cab was at the door, and she must go. 

"Ada! Ada! won't you look up and say 
goodbye ? " 

The little girls rose, and put their arms round 
each other, Gerty's tears lalling in sympathy 
with the distress of her friend. Then there was 
a hurried goodbye, and Gerty had to rush off, 
having left herself no time to take a polite 
leave of Mrs Martyn and her daughters. 

Mrs Stuart thought her little girl unnaturally 
grave during their journey home, and decided 
she had overworked herself; but Gerty was 
making up her mind to a great sacriAce. If 
Ada were to grow gloomy and silent, and give 
up playing, most of the brightness of Gerty's 
school-life would be gone ; but then it was plain 
that Ada would not be satisiied otherwise. 
And Gerty would rather have Ada happy than 
herself. When she reached Bumside, and her 
brothers* boisterous welcome was over, she went 
upstairs to her own little room and locked the 
door. Then she knelt down by the bed, and 
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prayed with clasped hands. "O God! make 
Ada a Christian, because she wants it so much. 
For Christ's sake. Amen." 

It was a very short prayer, but perhaps it was 
the first real one Gerty had ever offered. 




CHAPTER IX. 

HE leaves had taken their autumn 
colours of brown and red, and the 
air was keen with October frost when 
Gerty went back to school. The 
tall house in the terrace looked so faniih'ar, so 
unchanged, that Gerty could scarcely believe it 
was.two months since she had seen it last. It 
seemed as if she had never left it at all; and her 
long, happy holidays lay far behind her like a 
dream when the cab stopped at Miss Martyn's 
door. 

But Gerty*s feelings of melancholy were dis- 
pelled by the sight of a little figure that came 
running out on the steps to welcome her. Ada 
meant all that was pleasant in Gerty*s school- 
life; everything else was gray, and duU, and 
unhomelike ; Ada was the only thing she was 
glad to see unchanged. Gerty looked at her 
eagerly before they kissed, and was relieved to 
find she had not grown at all like Emily 
Gordon or any other melancholy person. She 
looked rather taller to be sure, and she had 
changed her summer prints for a dress of soft 
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gray ; but in everything else she seemed exactly 
the same Ada that she had been before. 
Gerty^s prayer was not answered then. Well, 
on the whole, she was glad ; and there was no 
use of making it any more, for Ada was 
evidently happy. 

With a sense of entire 8atisfaction, Gerty 
took Ada^s hand, and they entered the house 
together. Miss Maria was waiting for them in 
the hall, and even before she greeted Gerty, 
reproved Ada sharply for running out of the 
door, but she was too much occupied just then 
to give a long lecture on the subject. When 
Gerty went to pay her respects to Mrs Martyn^ 
Ada still accompanied her, and the two little 
girls kept up a sort of disjointed chatter on thĕ 
stairs and in the passages ; but it was not till 
they were alone in their own room that their 
tongues were fairly unloosed. And then how 
they did talk. 

Ada's holiday experiences had perhaps been 
the most remarkable ; for she had not only 
seen all the wonders of London, but had spent 
several weeks by the sea on the Comish coast 
And she had stories innumerable about her 
pretty aunt Laura, and the grave husband and 
huge baby that belonged to her, and who both 
seemed to afford Ada great wonder and amuse- 
ment. Ada talked most, as sbe generally did^ 
but Gerty also had much to say. At Bumside 

G 
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there had been delightful walks and drive^ 
glorious games of hide-and-seek in the garden, 
and a swing put up between two trees. There 
had been a pony too which Gerty and Fred 
had been allowed to ride ; and twice it ran away 
with Gerty, and once very nearly threw her off ; 
so that her mamma was nervous, and did not 
like her to go out alone. Also, baby could 
walk, and was able to say a great many words ; 
and was altogether a most interesting child. 
And Gerty's cat had got three kittens. 

The two little girls, perched on the top of 
the chest of drawers (for they never sat on 
chairs if they could possibly help it), were 
busily engaged in discussing suitable names for 
the kittens, when the door was opened violently, 
and Mary Carr entered and flung the little 
travelling bag she carried in her hand im- 
patiently on one of the beds. 

^' Does Miss Maria think I come here to be 
made a nursery-maid of ? " said she. 

She was not speaking to Gerty and Ada, but 
to Miss M'Kenzie, who had followed her into 
the room. 

'* It^s very vexatious, Mary, but I suppose it 
must be bome. What can^t be cured, must be 
endured, you know." 

" Don't exasperate me with your abominable 
proverbs and wretched truisms. Isn't it very 
hard that you and I after being in the same 
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room for three years and a half should be 
separated now? I declare if I had had any 
idea of this, I wouIdn't have come back to 
school ! " 

Mary seated herself on the bed beside her 
bag ; and crossed her hands in her lap with a 
comical expression of disgust on her face. She 
was both angry and annoyed, yet she could not 
help being amused at herself and her situation ; 
and big girl as she was, she looked to the 
astonished children as if she did not know 
whether to laugh or cry. 

Ada had slipped down from her seat, and 
approached her softly on tiptoe. 

" O, Miss Carr ! are you really going to sleep 
in this room with Gerty and me } " 

It was impossible to look at her face of eager 
delight, and not be somewhat mollified. 

" Yes, puss. Are you sorry or glad } " 

" Oh very, very glad for myself. But I ought 
to be sorry for you, oughtn't I ? " 

"Well 1 don*t mind so much for Gerty 

and you," said Miss Carr, conscious that she 
had been ungracious, and anxious to atone for 
it "If you were to be here too, Kate, I 
wouldn*t mind at all; but there's to be some 
little new girl — ^neither Janie nor MoUy are to 
be here again. And I suppose Tm expected to 
act nurse and governess to the lot." 

"Be thankful you have neither Janie nor 
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Molly among your charges," said Miss M'Kenzie. 
" Look at the bright side of things, my dear." 

Miss Carr assured her friend that her love of 
sermonising was most oiTensiYe, and would 
become quite uncontroUable when she was no 
longer constantly beside her to check it. "If 
Miss Maria only knew your talents in that 
line, she would have put you here instead 
of me to lecture the children. But I suppose 
she means this for my * opportunity.' I wish 
she had kept her disagreeable opportunities to 
herselfl" 

Kate asked her what she meant, but Mary 
Carr did not answer ; for she was thinking of 
her conversation with Miss Maria when Gerty 
and Ada were in disgrace, the particulars of 
which she had never confided to any one, not 
even to Miss M'Kenzie. 

Gerty had thought it most prudent to sit still 
and take no part in the conversation ; and now 
for the first time Miss M'Kenzie seemed to 
notice her, and shaking hands kindly, said she 
hoped she had enjoyed her holidays. But Miss 
Carr paid no attention to her. She puUed off 
her hat and jacket in a sort of exasperated 
way ; and when her box was brought up she 
set most energetically to unpacking and putting 
away her things in the drawers. 

Kate M'Kenzie stood and talked to her all the 
time, expressing sorrow at their separation, but 
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counselling patience as the best thing under the 
circumstances. But Mar/s indignation against 
Miss Maria was very hot, for it was quite a dif- 
ferent thing to look ailer the children in a general 
way as she had otTered to do, and to leave her 
most intimate friend, that she might sleep in 
the room with two little girls, and take a con- 
stant supervision over them. Perhaps it could 
not be wondered at that she abused Miss Maria 
vigorously all the time she was unpacking, 
though she was conscious she was making a 
bad beginning fpr her inAuence over Gerty and 
Ada. When her trunk was empty, she shut it 
with a bang, and tumed round to the little girls 
who had been standing silently watching her. 

" Are your things unpacked } No, of course 
not; I might have known that Unlock your 
boxes then, if you haven't lost your keys, as I 
suppose you have. What must be, must be, so 
ril help you to unpack. If I am to work I'II do 
it for you two ; as for the other little wretch 
that's coming, she can look after herself Tm 
not going to be bothered with her." 

Gerty protested that Miss Carr need not 
trouble herself with her things ; but she would 
take no denial, and at last made the somewhat 
surprising declaration that if she had not wished 
to help them, she would not have offered to do 
so \ And Miss M*Kenzie came forward to take 
her share in the work with a remark about the 
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advantages of division of labour, so for once 
Gerty and Ada had their things tidily arranged 
in their drawers. 

" Well ! Mary, I suppose it*s all for the best,** 
said Kate M^Ken^ie, speaking half in jest, half 
in eamest to her friend as they went down to 
tea. And there came a time when Mary Carr 
echoed her friend's words, but that was not till 
long ailer. 

Other girls came in the eyening, among them 
Emily Gordon, already wrapt in her winter furs, 
and looking as pale and delicate as if she had 
been studying hard during the last two months, 
instead of spending her holidays in the free air 
of the Perthshire Highlands. The Murray 
sisters arrived too ; and Janie Leslie came from 
her home in Glasgow, radiant in a set of bright 
blue ribbons, and feathers to match. Ada was 
in a state of excitement all eveningy and ran to 
the lobby to greet every new comer with a 
welcome back to school, and inquiries how she 
had enjoyed the holidays ; until at last Miss 
Maria came with orders to remain in the school- 
room, and keep the door shut To be running 
about in the passages when it was not strictly 
necessary, was, according to Miss Maria, "not 
at all camme il fautr But Gerty noticed it as 
being odd that Ada obeyed her implicitly, and 
would not be persuaded to leave the room 
again, even when she knew and everyone else 
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knew, that Miss Maria was out of hearing in her 
own drawing-room at the other end of the 
house. In vain Ellen Murray proposed a stroU 
in the dark rootns, a favourite pastime with 
Miss Martyn's giris ; Ada .would not hear of it, 
and only gave vent to her restless mood by 
racing up and down the schoolroom. It was so 
unlike Ada to give up anything of that sort she 
wanted to do, because it was forbidden, that 
Gerty was puzzled and uneasy about her, and 
determined to ask an explanation as soon as 
they were alone. 

The bedroom where Gerty and Ada slept 
looked wonderfully snug that night, for early 
as it was in the season, the weather was already 
cold, and a bright fire was roaring and crackling 
in the grate. Bedroom fires were not the 
general rule at Miss Mart^m^s ; but kind Mother 
Hubbard was ever afraid lest Ada, who had 
been born in a warm climate, should suiTer from 
the rigour of the northem winters. There was 
something very delightful to the little girls 
in sitting down on the rug in the warm 
firelight, with the room all to themselves; 
for the new inmate had not yet arrived, and 
Mary Carr had gone to her old quarters to pay 
a visit to Miss M'Kenzie. 

Ada had put out the gas ; but the fire was bright 
enough to light all the room behind, with its white 
beds and curtained windows, as well as the two 
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little iigures sitting together in front. They were 
a curious contrast the two children ; Ada, delicate 
and liquid-eyed with a foreign grace of iigure 
and motion which she had inherited from her 
Italian mother ; and Gerty, the very type of a 
sturdy, well-made Scotch girl, her short brown 
hair brushed straight back from her healthy 
face, which was lighted up by a pair of gray, 
intelligent eyes. 

It was the very time to finish the confidential 
conversation that had been interrupted in the 
aftemoon, but it was not of holiday pleasures or 
holiday adventures Gerty spoke iSrst 

" Have you given up trying to be good, Ada, 
or are you still going on ? " 

The answer came immediately, — ** I am still 
trying, and some day I shall be quite good ! " 

There was a glad rii^ of certainty in Ada's 
voice that made Gerty wonder ; and she paused 
a little before she asked again, '' And when will 
that be ? " 

'* When I see Jesus," said Ada. 

The answer was so unexpected by Gerty, 
who thought Ada meant that she was going 
to put ofr her efforts to some future time — 
perhaps till after the Christmas holidays — ^that 
she was quite taken aback, and found nothing 
to say. 

* I was very miserable after I went away,** 
Ada went on, " for I couldn't be good ; and I 
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thought I would never go to heaven, and see 
my little sister and the beautiful angels. And 
one day, when I was at the sea-side walking 
with nurse and baby, they sat down among the 
rocks, and I went on, and on, and on. In the 
moming I had been reading about people coming 
to Jesus at the sea-side — ever so many of them. 
And the tide was going out, and there were 
boats up on the shore. Oh ! I wished so much I 
could have seen the Lord in one of the boats, or 
walking about on the sands, as they used to see 
Him long ago. I thought I would have told 
Him that I had tried hard to be good, and I 
couldn't possibly ; and then perhaps He would 
have said, * Your sins are forgiven, Ada ; I will 
help you to i>e good.' And I wished it so much. 
But it was so stupid of me not to see how it was, 
for all the time the Lord Jesus was quite near, 
and I was keeping Him waiting. And at last 
it came into my mind all at once, that though I 
couldn't see Him, that didn't matter much, for 
He could see me just as well. So I knelt down 
on the rocks where no one else could see, and I 
told the Lord Jesus everything. I told Him 
that I was always doing wrong liiings, and Miss 
Maria said I was a disgrace to the school, and 
that I had opened Emily Gordon^s desk to get 
her diary ; and I asked Him to forgive me, and 
take me to belong to His own self. And I know 
He said ' Yes/ though I couldn't hear Him." 
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'^Then do you think you are a Chiistian?'* 
said Gerty. 

'' Yes,'' said Ada, without the least hesitation. 
^The Bible says Jesus never sends any one 
away when they come — ^never casts them out, I 
think the verse says/' 

^ And does it make you happy ?" 

** O yes I Won \ you come too, Gerty ? I 
would like you to, so much, and I know the Lord 
Jesus wants you/' 

Ada^s hair was on Gert/s shoulder, and she 
felt her hair on her cheek; but to Gerty it 
seemed as if a great wall of separation had risen 
up between them. She sat looking into the fire, 
and did not answer her friend a word. Mary 
Carr came back presently; and Gerty, saying 
she was tired, went to bed immediately, and lay 
down with her face to the wall. But she did not 
sleep for a long time. Pamiliar as she was with 
the Bible, texts of Scripture were not often in 
her mind ; why was it that to-night one verse 
came back and back again ? She did not re- 
member having read it lately, she could not 
even have found the place where it was : " And 
the first shall be last" Well, Ada had got her 
wish, but it was not Gerty's wish; she would 
rather it had not been Ada's wish either. Gerty 
had wished for the prize, and she had got it; 
but she had never wished to be a Christian — ^at 
least not now. Some time, of course, she meant 
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to be one — when she grew up likely. Ada had 
got her wish, as she had prayed that she might ; 
had Gerty any right to wonder, or be sorry that 
they two were diiTerent now ? " And the first 
shall be last — ^the last shall be (as^ Then 
back again the old way, ''The Crst shall be 
last" So it went on like a chime. 




CHAPTER X. 

HE bedroom fire had long died out 
before Gerty fell asleep, and she 
slept on heavily far into the moming. 
When she at last opened her eyes, 
Ada, already dressed, was chattering about the 
Crystal Palace to Miss Carr, who was coiling up 
her hair with rapid fingers, while she listened 
with amused attention to the little girPs story. 
It was quite time for Gerty to get up, and go 
through her toilet operations as fast as possible. 
She felt thoroughly cross and uncomfortable as 
she dressed quickly ; and when she caught sight 
of her own grave face in the glass, it occurred to 
her as strange that it was she, not Ada, who 
was looking gloomy and dejected. The other 
two tried to make her join in their conversation ; 
but when she remained persistently silent and 
uninterested, Miss Carr came to the conclusion 
she was suiTering from home-sickness, and that 
it would be kindest to let her alone. 

The school had not settled down into work- 
ing order yet ; the girls had not all assembled, 
and only a few of the masters attended that 
day ; so as there was little to be done in the 
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way of lessons, the younger girls were told to 
get ready early to go out for a walk. They 
were all dressed, and waiting in the schoolroom 
for Mademoiselle, when Mrs Martyn appeared, 
leading by the hand a little girl of eight or nine 
years old, who was dressed from her feathered 
hat to her high-heeled boots in the very 
extreme of fashion. 

" This is little Miss AUardyce, my dears, just 
come in time to go out a walk with you. Ada 
and Gerty, she is to sleep in your room, and I 
hope you'11 be very kind to her." 

Mrs Martyn went away, leaving the little girls 
alone to make acquaintance with their new com- 
panion ; and as little girls generally do in such 
circumstances, they stared at her for some time, 
and said nothing. She was rather a pretty 
child, with one of these pink and white com- 
plexions, that remind one irresistibly of a wax 
doU; and the resĕmblance was heightened by 
her large, light-blue eyes, and a profusion of 
flaxea hair, which was crimped in the most 
elaborate manner. She did not seem in the 
least embarrassed by her new position, but 
retumed her schoolfellows' stare very cooUy, 
then took a survey of the room. Her eyes 
wandered with evident disgust from the map- 
hung walls and curtainless windows, to the 
desks round the sides of the schoolroom, and 
the long table in the middle. Finally she 
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examined a chair that was standing beside her, 
certainly rather too straight-backed and hard to 
be very comfortable — ^and her face put on a 
most doleful expression as she tumed again to 
her companions. 

'' Such a nasty room I " said she, screwit^ up 
her lips with a curious expression of peevish 
discontent 

" Have you very nice rooms at home ? *' said 
Ada. ^ Tell us where your home is, and what's 
your first name ? " 

'' My name is Miss May AUardyce, and my 
Papa and my Mamma live in Moray Place. 
What's yours ? " 

'^My name is Miss Ada Godfrey, and my 
Papa and my Mamma live in the Punjaub/' said 
Ada, in exactly the same tone. 

Miss May Allkrdyce seemed to meditate 
whether the Punjaub might be an aristocratic 
locality or not ; but seeing the other girls laugh, 
she apparently came to the conclusion she was 
being hoaxed inr some way. 

'' I don't believe it," she said, in a determined 
tone. 

She was in no way abashed by the shout of 
laughter her remark was received with; and 
when Mademoiselle appeared immediately after- 
wards with her, '' Allons, mes enfants/' May was 
no more impressed by the govemess than she 
had been by the pupils. 
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"Who is that funny little woman?" she 
asked aloud. "What is she here for? Why 
does she speak that way ? " 

Gerty made up her mind, as the day went on, 
that May Allardyce would be anything but an 
agreeable addition to their bed-room society; 
even Janie Leslie she thought less objectionable. 
For May, who had been a spoilt child at home, 
was always accustomed to have her own way ; 
and now, on her Arst arrival at school, she con- 
trived to make herself disagreeable both to 
teachers and pupils. Before the girls had walked 
^ar^ she declared she was tired and wanted to go 
home, and at last won the victory over Made- 
moiselle by beginning to weep and wail loudly. 
As it was a lovely day, the others were by no 
means willing to retum, and the girls were as 
indignant at the troublesome little new-comer 
as the govemess herself could be. And when 
at last May met her match, and was snubbed 
by Miss Maria as no new girl had ever been 
snubbed before, all her companions were ready 
to chuckle over her discomfiture. At dinner 
May was making grimaces over her food, and 
would have left the most of it on her plate, when 
Miss Maria cooUy and quietly informed her, that 
if she did not eat what she asked for at dinner, 
it would re-appear at tea, to be Anished before 
she got anything else. May's tears came imme- 
diately, but Miss Maria showed no signs of re- 
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lenting ; so she thought it best to submit to her 
fatey and iinish her dinner. In the school-room 
she whined over the easy lessons that were given 
her, and argued with Mademoiselle till that little 
lad/s patience was quite exhausted, and she 
gave vent to her feelings in forcible French, 
which, though unintelligible to May, delighted 
the other girls extremely. But May, as a play- 
mate, turned out to be the most disagreeable of 
all. And when she was at last tumed out of 
her companions' games, because she persisted in 
playing unfairly in spite of warning and remon- 
strance, she ^rst cried, and then drying her tears, 
she occupied herself in most successful attempts 
to spoil the fun for the others. 

Mary Carr declared loudly that she would 
have nothing to do with such a peevish, dis- 
agreeable child; and her feelings to May were 
not more affectionate after she heard the little 
girrs opinion of her room companions. 

'' Miss Maria says there is a nice girl to sleep 
in the room with me," said May, after they had 
retired for the night '' She said that to Mamma, 
and I want to know which it is." 

" Which do you think ?" asked Gerty. But if 
she had hoped for a compliment she was en- 
tirely disappointed, for Miss May, looking round 
on the thre^ tumed up her small nose, and ob- 
served, " I don't think any of you is nice girls !" 

Miss Carr remarked that May was certainly a 
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sweet little creature ; while Gerty felt very much 
irritated, though she tried to join in Ada's laugh- 
ter. May went on presently, — 

" Have you got to undress in the same room 
you go to bed in ? That's very nasty. At home 
weVe a day nursery, and a night nursery, and 
beds with curtains. I don't like this at all. And 
Nurse always undresses me. O, I want Nurse !" 

"You must be your own nurse iiow," said 
Mary Armly. She gave the child no assistance 
at all in undressing, saying it was well she should 
leam to be independent — an opinion with which 
Gerty warmly agreed, forgetting how acceptable 
the elder girls* help had been to herself and Ada 
only the day before. May managed at last to 
get off her clothes, and went into bed Ieaving 
them all on a heap on the floor. She continued 
to complain fretfully all the time she was tugging 
at her strings and buttons, so that it was a great 
relief to her companions when she fell sound 
asleep as soon as her head touched the pillow. 

When Gerty and Ada brought their Bibles 

and sat down on the rug to read, Mary Carr 

came and offered to join them. But though she 

was very attentive and very reverent as she read 

of the Saviour who went about continually doing 

good, it never once occurred to her that, in 

refusing her help to the child who needed it, 

she had missed an opportunity of imitating 

Him. She was willing to take a g^eat deal of 

H 
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trouble for the sake of Gerty and Ada whom 
she liked, but she considered herself quite justi- 
fied in neglecting the little stranger who was so 
spoilt and peevish. Before Gerty got into bed 
she went to look at May, and found her lying 
with her necklace still round her throat, and the 
ribbon that tied back her hair twisted ho^elessly 
into the crisp waves that had been so carefully 
arranged in the moming. But Gerty only con- 
gratulated herself and her friends on the appa- 
rent soundness of May's slumbers, and went 
contentedly to bed under the impression that, 
for that night at least, they would have no more 
trouble with her. 

Gerty was dreaming a pleasant dream about 
being with her brothers in the garden at Burn- 
side, when there came a scream so loud and 
shrill that she wakened up immediately, cold 
with terror, and trembling from head to foot. 
But the shriek had been uttered by no ghostly 
voice audible to Gerty alone, for it gradually 
died away into low sobs and cries which were 
evidently coming from May's bed, and Miss 
Carr was sitting up asking in alarm what was 
the matter. May*s reply, given in the midst of 
her wailing, could not be understood at iirst; 
and it was some time before Gerty found out 
that there was a beast — a horrible beast — in the 
room, and that it had taken hold of May's foot. 

"She*s a beast herselfl" said Gerty indig- 
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nantly, turning round in bed and drawing the 
clothes tight about her. It was not a nice thing 
for Gerty to say, but it must be remembered 
she had been wakened with a start from a very 
pleasant sleep ; and sleep is precious to girls who 
have to rise at half-past six in the moming. 

"YouVe been dreaming, child," said Miss 
Carr contemptuously. " Go to sleep again, or 
at least be quiet, and let other people sleep." 
And she, too, lay down again. But May would 
not be comforted. "I can't lie down. It*s 
there ! I felt it at my foot O dear ! O dear ! 
O dear ! " 

She fell a-crying with fresh vigour when she 
saw that no one intended to come to her assist- 
ance, and the others were fairly roused. 

"Will you be quiet if I light the gas, and 
show you there*s no beast here?" said Mary 
at last. 

" O thank you, Ada ! you are a good child," 
she added, with some compunction in her tone, 
as Ada made a sudden jump over the end of her 
bed and put a match to the gas. The light re- 
vealed May sitting up on her pillow afraid to 
move, her eyes round with fright, and her poor 
little face all red and swollen with crying. 

"There is nothing here but Miss Carr and 
Gerty and me," said Ada ; " don*t you see, May ? 
There is nothing else here at all." 

May seemed to take courage, now she was 
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no longer in the dark, for she stopped crying, 
and b^an slowly and cautiously slipping under 
the blankets again. But presently she uttered 
another yell even louder than the first ; and 
this time she jumped fairly out of bed, scream- 
ing that the beast was there, she had felt it 
sting her again. And when Ada pulled off all 
the blankets, she discovered a collection of holly 
branches, but as the stock had apparently been 
too small to satisfy the malice of those who had 
put it there, a large addition had been made in 
the way of brushes and combs, so that the 
whole of the bottom of May's bed was one ma3S 
of prickles. Poor child ! she had curled herself 
up at first so that she had not touched it ; but 
moving in her sleep she had felt as she thought 
a huge monster of the hedgehog species lying 
at her feet. Gerty had been sitting up in her 
bed watching ; and now Ada's revelations turned 
her ill-humour into merriment, and the two 
shouted with laughter till Miss Carr actually 
began to fear that Miss Maria's august slumbers 
in the story above might be disturbed. 

" Look, May ! " said Ada, when she found 
voice at last, " It's only some holly and brushes 
the girls have put there to teaze you. But Tm 
going to take your beast all away and put it in 
my locked-up drawer, where it will never get 
you any more. Some people will need to do 
without brushing their hair in the morning! 
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And I think I know who, don't you, 
Gerty ? " 

Gerty too thought she recc^nised the brushes, 
and was content that Ada should turn the 
tables on May's tormentors by locking up their 
property safely in her private drawer. May 
had been sitting on the iloor, staring in astonish- 
ment at the dismemberment of her beast, and 
it was not till Ada had swept everything out of 
sight that she found voice to say, "Oh what 
nasty girls ! " But she had not a word of grati- 
tude for Ada ; and when she went back to bed 
only complained that she was cold — ^she had 
not blankets enough. Now that the fun of the 
aSair was past, sleep had overcome Gerty again, 
but she was dimly conscious of Ada making 
joumey after journey to the wardrobe to bring 
garments to cover May, and she could hear her 
cheery voice asking many times, " Are you 
warm now ? " before there came a sleepy grunt 
of assent. She thought afterwards that Ada at 
least must have been cold before she went back 
to bed, for when Gerty woke in the moming 
she saw May lying under a heap of shawls, 
jackets, waterproofs, and even dresses ; the 
whole contents of the wardrobe seemed to have 
been pulled out for her benefit. 

It was a great triumph to Gerty and Ada when 
Janie Leslie,Ellen Murray,and MollySmith,were 
at last obliged to come humbly, suid beg the re- 
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storation of their property. They put it off as 
long as they could,and made various unsuccessful 
expeditions to search for their things in private; 
but Ada's little drawer, generally open and now 
so carefully locked, told its own tale. So after 
tea the whole three came to Ada looking rather 
sheepish ; and Ellen Murray began, 

" I say, Ada ! Give us our brushes, will you } 
I know you have them ! " 

Ada was seated on the school-room table 
when her petitioners appeared, and she surveyed 
them silently for a minute with dancing eyes. 

" Promise then that youll play no more tricks 
on May Allardyce ! " 

Janie Leslie would have given in immediately, 
for she had a gjreat horror of getting into a 
scrape ; besides iinding it very^inconvenient to 
do without her brushes. The idea had been 
Ellen Murray's, not hers ; and she would pro- 
bably have refused to lend her things for the 
occasion, had not May made some unfavourable 
remarks about her personal appearance, which 
Janie could neither forget nor forgive. But 
Ellen and MoUy had already formed another 
plot to frighten May, by pouring water on her 
face while she was asleep ; so they both 
promptly and vehemently refused to give any 
promise not to torment her in future. But Ada 
knew her advantage and kept it. 

"As you please," said she coolly. "Your 
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things are not in my way — not in the very 
least ! I can take charge of them for altogether 
if you like." 

"Give us back our things Ada, immediately ; 
or we*ll go and tell Miss Maria you're keeping 
them," said Ellen in a bullying tone. 

**0\i^ please do! Then Mfss Maria will ask 
where I got them." 

They tired coaxing after that, but all in vain ; 
and Anally the whole three were obliged to give 
the required pledge, to the great amusement of 
the other girls who were almost all collected in 
the large school-room for the evening romp. 

From that time Ada constituted herself nurse 
and protector to May AUardyce. And Mary 
Carr stood aside and looked on with some 
shame and a good deal of wonder; but May 
never asked her for help after the Arst night. 
It was Ada who managed her buttons, and 
combed her hair, and tucked her up in bed. 
It was Ada too who ordered her about, and 
scolded her when she got into mischief, in an 
imperious way which was all her own, and 
which generally reduced May to obedience. 
And the other girls seeing with what spirit Ada 
had taken up the defence of her charge, thought 
it wisest and best to let the child alone. They 
regarded the alliance between them as a capital 
joke, and nicknamed May " Ada*s baby," a name 
which stuck to her so well, that Ada was soon 
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the only one in the schooLwho called her May. 
It cannot be said that the spoilt child showed 
much gratitude to her friend ; but she got into 
the habit of carrying all her difiiculties, and all 
her complaints to Ada, who would listen and 
pronounce judgment with amusing gravity. 




CHAPTER XI. 

ERTY was strangely restless and un- 
comfortable during these autiAnn 
days after she first went back to school. 
Somehow hjer lessons seemed to have 
lost their charm ; even the pleasure of doing 
better than EUen Murray was not so keen now 
that prizes lay in the far distance, nearly ten 
months before her. The evening games too 
were surely not so amusing as they had once 
been, though the other girls seemed to find 
them pleasant as ever. And as for the needle- 
work and improving reading that came after- 
wards — that hour was even more tiresome than 
it used to be. Gertybegan to wonder if she 
too was changed as well as Ada. 

For though Ada had not grown like Emily 
Gordon, she was certainly changed. It is true 
that Miss Maria still observed with displeasure 
that it seemed impossible for her to keep still, 
that she preferred sitting on tables to sitting on 
chairs, and that she went dancing about instead 
of walking in a sober and lady-Iike manner. 
And once when she caught her sliding down the 
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balusters, she not only gave her twenty lines to 
leam, but remarked grimly and sadly that it 
was a dreadful thing she was always the same. 
But the girls who were constantly with Ada, 
and especially Gerty, who watched her most 
closely, knew that there was a difference. It 
was not shown only in her kindness to May 
AUardyce ; for, indeed, Ada had always been 
generous and warm-hearted, and ready to take 
the weaker side. But now, though she was as 
merry a playmate as ever, Gerty and the others 
noticed that after fighting hard to get her own 
wilful way in something, she would often, as if a 
thought had struck her, give in all at once, 
even sometimes when she was just winning the 
victory. And though she still made her com- 
panions laugh with her comic songs, she played 
them no more in her hours for practising. She 
took to singing hymns too, though it must be 
confessed almost always those with lively tunes ; 
" Mothers of Salem " being her special 
favourite. But the strangest thing of all was — 
she began to leam her lessons. She was not 
altogether successful in her attempts ; for it was 
hard for her to keep quiet long enough to do 
hfer work tolerably well, and she was often over- 
come by the temptation to guess passages in 
her French translation instead of patiently 
seeking out the words in a dictionary, or to 
read the interesting stories in her history rather 
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than study the part where her lesson was. Yet 
she did not give up trying; and though she 
never became Gerty's rival in her classes, it 
grew to be a very uncommon thing for her to 
sit lowest 

And Gerty, watching Ada, knew that she was 
trying to be good for Jesus' sake, and that 
some day she would be quite good, for then she 
would see Jesus. 

In those days the two little friends were not 
so much together as they had once been ; for 
Gerty rather avoided being alone with Ada. 
She was afraid she would come back again with 
that question she had Ieft unanswered once ; 
and yet as days went on and Ada made no other 
appeal to her, she was sorry. Then when Ada 
found that Mary was willing to talk over their 
nightly reading, it was to her that she took her 
questions and difficulties, amusing her some- 
times with her curious remarks about the Bible 
characters, who were wonderfuIIy real people to 
Ada. And Gerty would listen in silence with her 
face tumed away, feeling as if she were shut out. 

Once in one of her miserable fits she wan- 
dered to her room after tea, and took up her 
Bible. She turned over the Ieaves listlessly 
to the beginning where her name was written, 
"Gertrude M. Stuart. With her mother's 
Iove." And underneath was the text Mrs 
Stuart had chosen for her little daughter, 
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Jer. lii. 4 : " My father, thou art the guide of my 
youth." Gerty had leamed the words when she 
was at home ; there was no use of looking up 
the place where they were ; but now they came 
to her like a message from her mother, another 
voice even dearer than Ada's urging her to give 
herself to God. Great tears came into her eyes 
as she bent over the Bible, and put her lips to 
the page. But just then Mary Carr and Kate 
M'Kenzie came hastily into the room, and 
Gerty's only thought was a fear lest they should 
find out what she had been doing. She hastily 
covered her Bible with her apron, and began 
talking as fast as she could. But if she had 
only known it, the elder girls were far too much 
interested in 'Mary*s album which they had 
come for, to take any notice of Gerty or her 
doings. They only thought her sudden out- 
burst of talk was rather annoying, and were 
glad when she at last ran oiT to the schoolroom, 
having succeeded in putting her Bible away 
without being seen. But after that evening 
Gerty was more miserable than ever, for she 
felt as if she had turned away from her mother 
as she had done from Ada when she spoke to 
her in the iirelight. 

So the days and weeks passed on, and 
nothing eventful happened till one Saturday 
morning, which was long remembered with 
delight by Miss Martyn's pupils. The girb 
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had, most of them, coUected in the large school- 
room just after breakfast, and were standing 
about in knots, enjoying the pleasure of doing 
nothing but talk. One or two very industrious 
ones had already taken their needlework, and 
Gerty was in the midst of her weekly letter 
home, a task which had always been disagree- 
able to her since she knew that it passed under 
Miss Maria's eyes first of all. Ada was busily 
engaged in placing a row of chairs on the floor 
with their backs upwards, taking a great deal of 
trouble in arranging them at equal distances 
from each other, doubtless for some purpose of 
her own as yet unexplained. But everyone 
made a stop when the door opened, and Miss 
Maria entered the room. It was not her 
custom to come to the schoolroom on Saturday 
mornings, when she generally left her pupils to 
their own devices ; so her appearance was 
totally unexpected, and created a good deal of 
alarm. It was impossible to find out from Miss 
Maria*s face whether she was angry or not, but 
the general opinion was that her unusual visit 
boded no good. As was natural, the first thing 
that caught her eye was Ada and her opera- 
tions, and she asked immediately what she was 
doing. 

"We're going to have a hurdle-race, and 
jump over these chairs with little runs between," 
was the explanation she got. 
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*'Certainly not! I positively forbid you 
risking your limbs by doing any such thing. 
Surely you can find some more lady-like and 
less dangerous game to play. If not, don't 
play at all." 

Miss Maria had been startled into such un- 
usual vehemence of manner that Ada was quite 
taken aback, and began picking up the chairs 
as fast as she could. But Miss Maria recovered 
herself in a minute, and speaking with her 
usual dignity to Janie Leslie she desired her to 
fetch the girls who were not in the room. It 
was quite evident there was a speech to be 
made, and the whole party were in a state of 
great excitement 

'' Young ladies ! My mother and sister think 
as well as myself that it would be advisable to 
alter, at least in part, one of the rules of the 
school — a rule which has, I believe, been very 
unpleasant to you. In future I shall not read 
and correct your home letters. You may close 
them yourselves, and they will be posted — 
unopened. Other letters, however, wiU be 
examined as before. And I rely on your 
honour, young ladies, that your letters to your 
parents will be as carefully written and com- 
posed, and as correctly spelt as when they had 
to pass under my eyes." 

Such was Miss Maria's speech; and never 
was speech heard with more admiration and 
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delight. Even Emily Gordon's face was shining. 
And when Miss Maria having said her say 
departed as suddenly as she had come, there 
was a great outburst of joy at the good news. 
Ada called for three cheers for Miss Maria, and 
would have led them off triumphantly, had not 
Mary Carr put her hand over her mouth. " Do 
you want twenty lines, you foolish, noisy cat } " 
The cheering was restrained, but there was 
plenty of noise in the schoolroom for some 
minutes, as the girls all talked at once, and as 
loud as they could. Most of them were inclined 
to think that Miss Maria had yielded unwillingly 
to the representations of others ; Ellen Murray 
declared that the growing discontent of the 
girls had alarmed her, some thought that the 
remonstrances of parents might have had some 
eiTect, others were incHned to give the credit of 
the new arrangement to Mrs Martyn. Mary 
Carr was at the head of a small minority who 
thought that gratitude was certainly due to 
Miss Maria herself. 

" I think that Miss Maria saw that the rule 
was not working well, and so she had the 
courage to give in that she was wrong, and 
change it. I always believed in Miss Maria, 
but now I believe in her more than ever!" 
Miss Carr delivered her opinion with such a firm 
conviction that her opinion settled the matter, 
that the girls were a good deal impressed, and 
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most of them were quite inclined to think with 
her, that if Miss Carr approved of Miss Maria, 
therefore Miss Maria had done well. 

" ril make her a pincushion for a Christmas 
present/' said Ada. 

Kate M*Kenzie laughed. " There is only one 
thing in the wide world Ada has been known 
to make, and that is — ^pincushions. And she 
doesn't make them either, for Mary makes them 
up for her, always. Do a pincushion for the 
bazaar, pussy. That will be better." 

" There are plenty of people to work for the 
bazaar without me," said Ada, making a face. 

"I wish / could work for the bazaar," said 
Gerty regretfully. " I can make cardboard 
needlebooks ; Tm sure they would be very nice 
things ! But Miss Maria says Tm not to do 
anything else, till rve Anished that hideous 
kettle-quilt of mine." 

" I don*t wonder. You have been at that 
kettle-quilt ever since you came to school. 
We're all sick of the very sight of it, and so is 
Miss Maria, I should think. If I were you, 
Gerty, I would work at it to-day and get it 
done, for there siirely isn't much to finish now." 

" Tm sure Tm sick of the sight of it whatever 
you are, Miss M*Kenziel And I won't have 
time to finish it just now, for I'm going out to 
spend the day." 

AU the girls had tumed to their letter writing 
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now, and were scribbling away with a rapidity 
that showed that Miss Maria's appeal to their 
honour had not made much impression. Gerty 
began anew with great spirit, and Alled nearly 
six pages with anecdotes and remarks which 
would certainly not have been written in a 
letter which Miss Maria was to see. Then she 
made a pause, and sat thinking for a while 
before she wrote, " Mamma I I have been 
thinking a great deal about things lately. I 
read the text you wrote in my Bible over again. 
I wish I was a better girl, sometimes. Ada is 
now." She stopped again and read it over; 
then her pride and reserve overcame her, and 
she crushed the letter into a ball and tossed it 
into the fire. She returned to the note she had 
cast aside as being too stitT and uninteresting 
after Miss Maria's visit, finished and folded it 
quickly, then fetched her despised kettle-quilt 
and sat down to work at the window. 

But it seemed to Gerty as if the brightness of 
the moming had all gone ; even the thought of 
writing letters which would only be read by the 
dear ones at home was scarcely a pleasure at all. 
And everything seemed bent on going wrong ; 
for Gerty's wool got entangled, her needle 
dropped on the Aoor, and the piece of white 
canvas which still remained uncovered seemed 
to grow larger instead of smaller. She worked 
on for about haIf-an-hour, her ill-humour 
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gathering silently, then her patience gave way 
all at once. "I won't put another stitch in 
that abominable piece of ugliness I " said she, 
suddenly Ainging kettle-quilt, wool and thimble 
to the utmost corner of the room. 

Unfortunately for Gerty, girls at school have 
not often the opportunity of letting their fits of 
ill-humour wear oif in solitude, When she ran 
ofr to her own room she found May there, wait- 
ing for her mother to take her out a drive ; and 
Ada, who had probably come to look after her 
baby, was sitting on the floor reading a story- 
book. Gerty began to put on her walking things 
with a face so sulky, that it would have deterred 
most people from speaking to her, but May be- 
gan immediately, — 

"How ugly you're looking, Gerty! I hope 
you won't look so ugly at my party. Do you 
know I'm going to have a party, and youVe all 
to be asked } " 

" Tm sure I don't care ! " 

" I am going to wear a pink silk at my party, 
with Aounces. You haven't got a pink silk dress, 
have you, Gerty ? " 

" No ; and I don't want to, that's more." 

"Nurse says I look verypretty in mypink silkl" 

" I*m sure you don't." 

" But I do, you nasty girl I I do look very 
nice ! You never saw me with my pink silk, so 
j^ou don't know ! " 
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" You*d look exactly Hke a penny doU — that*s 
what you'd look like." 

Words were too weak to express May*s in- 
dignation now. She seized a book, and flung it 
at Gerty with all her might ; then flew at her, 
to follow up the attack with tooth and nail. But 
quick as she was, Ada was quicker ; and before 
the angry, weeping May had time to struggle 
against her fate, she found herself pushed into 
the large old-fashioned wardrobe, and the door 
shut upon her. Then Ada tumed round upon 
Gerty, who was standing red and angry, the first 
volume of the " Pairchild Pamily " at her feet. 
May's missile had hit her pretty sharply on the 
arm, and the pain had naturally not improved 
her temper. 

" It was your blame, Gerty, quite as much as 
May's ! You were very wrong to teaze her so." 

Ada's tone was certainly imperious, and Gerty's 
anger blazed forth immediately. 

" You have no right to speak to me that way ! 
How dare you do it ? Scold your baby, if she's 
fool enough to stand it from you ; but not me, 
if you please." 

Ada gazed in blank dismay at Gerty as she 
stammered out her passionate words, but she 
did not even try to answer her. And Gerty 
snatched up her muiT and walked out of the 
room, slamming the door after her. 

But when she was alone in the cab driving away 
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from Miss Martyn*s, a fit of remorse came over 
her, and she flung herself into a comer and began 
to cry and sob. " Tye done it ! Tye done it 
now I " she kept repeating, thinkii^ that Ada's 
friendship was lost for ever, and it was all her 
own fault. 

The kind old maiden ladies who had inyited 
Gerty to spend the aftemoon, were distressed to 
see the child arriye with eyes all red and swoUen 
with weeping. They began to fear that Mrs 
Stuart's little girl was not well-treated at school, 
and tried hard to give her at least one happy 
day ; but they were sorely perplexed when all 
their eiTorts to amuse her seemed to fail, and 
she insisted on retuming to Miss Martyn's very 
early in the evening. 

It was not a long way from the Miss Camp- 
bells' house to the terrace where Miss Martyn 
lived, but it seemed endless to Gerty that night 
And when at last the drive did come to an end 
— as all drives do sooner or later — Gerty made an 
eager rush into the house and upstairs, straight 
to her own room. 

"Where's everybody.?" she asked, meeting 
Mary Carr at the door, and not liking to men- 
tion Ada, though it was her she wanted. 

^' Mademoiselle is reading an interesting story 
for once, and weVe all in the drawing-room. 
IVe just come for my scissors. You had better 
get your work and come along as fast as you can." 
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Mary hurried off ; and Gerty, bitterly disap- 
pointed that she could not speak to Ada, had 
nothing for it but get her work-box and follow 
her to the dr^wing-room. The girls were sit- 
ting round thie table, most of them busy at 
needle-work, for the prospect of the bazaar had 
made them unusually industrious. Ada was 
not working, but sitting leaning on the end of 
the sofa, her head pillowed on her arm, and her 
hair falling over her face so that it was impos- 
sible to see it. She did not move or look up, 
though she must have known when Gerty en- 
tered; for Mademoiselle stopped her reading to 
express her surprise that she had retumed so 
soon. Gerty felt bitterly that Ada took no 
notice of her ; it was evident, then, that she did 
not wish to " make friends" again. Trying hard 
to gulp down her tears, she bent low over her 
work-box that the others might not see her dis- 
tress, and began pulling about the contents with 
trembling Angers. It was some time before it 
struck her as strange that her kettle- quilt should 
be there ; the kettle-quilt she had thrown away 
in such disdain in the morning, vowing she 
would never touch it again. 

Well, if Ada had given her up, the world 
would be dreary to Gerty henceforth — ground- 
ing one kettle-quilt more or less would make 
little difference. She might as well work as not; 
play would never be pleasant to her any more. 
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So she took out the quilt, wondering a little 
who had rolled it up and put it away so neatly ; 
but she stared in blank amazement when it was 
opened out at last. For the weary waste of 
canvas was all covered now ; the work she had 
calculated would still take her several hours to 
do was finished, every stitch. 

The reading went on till nine o'cIock, but 
Gerty was not listening to the story which 
seemed so interesting to the others. She sat 
very still almost behind Mademoiselle, and 
never lifted her eyes from the kettle-quilt spread- 
out on her lap, to the great disappointment of 
May who sat opposite, making faces at her 
which Gerty would not look up to see. But 
after prayers were over, Gerty was among the 
first to bid Miss Maria good-night ; then she 
hurried out into the passage to wait for Ada. 
When she came out of the drawing-room, she 
made a spring to her, and without saying a 
word, began to pull her in the opposite direction 
from their bedroom. Ada started and tumed 
rather pale, for she was not sure of Gerty's 
intentions ; but she made no resistance, not even 
when she found herself being led into the room 
where Gerty had once been confined. When 
the door was shut, Gerty, for the first time, let 
go her hold of Ada's arm, and the two little 
girls stood face to face in the dark. 

" What made you do my work when you hate 

orking ? " asked Gerty, hoarsely. 
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" Because I'm veiy sony, and I wanted to do 
something to make you beUeve it ! " said Ada, 
with a piteous tremble in her voice ; for she was 
afraid her attempt had been a failure, and 
Gerty was still angry. 

" Ym sorry I you sorry ! What have you 
to be sorry for? It's me that's a Iseast — a 
wretch — a^." But what else Gerty was going 
to call herself was never known, for she 
suddenly broke down and burst out crying. 
Ada had her arms round her neck immediately, 
and her cheek against hers, but Gerty dis- 
engaged herself. There was something she 
must say, and the time was short. Miss Carr 
or May Allardyce might come to look for 
them — ^perhaps even Miss Maria herself So 
Gerty stru^led hard to keep down her sobs 
and steady her voice, 

" I have been thinking of things for a great 
many weeks, Ada ! But I've been very wicked 
. and hard-hearted. I didn't want to think of 
them — but now — Ada!" Gerty made a stop, 
and her weeping got the mastery again. 
" Ada ! I want to be a Christian, only it seems 
too good and too happy that I should ever get 
to heaven I " 

Ada put her hand into Gerty's, and clasped 
it as she had done the first evening they evei 
met. 

*' We will go to heaven tc^ether, Gerty ! 
Jesus Christ will take us there 1 " 




CHAPTER XII. 

|T was Sunday forenoon, and a raw, 
cold day; the heavy gray clouds 
hanging overhead as if they were 
uncertain whether to descend in 
snow or rain. Gerty was sitting at the drawing- 
room window looking out on the deserted 
street, where there was not a person to be seen ; 
for the church bells had stopped ringing some 
time ago, and no one thought of going out for 
a walk in such dreaiy weather. Gerty had 
come down in the morning so pale and heavy- 
eyed that kind Mrs Martyn was anxious, and 
when the little girl was obliged to confess to a 
headache, she told her that she must spend the 
day in the house. In vain Gerty protested that 
she was quite well ; Mrs Martyn was inflexible 
when she thought the girPs health was con- 
cemed, and Gerty could not explain that her 
last night*s crying fit was the only reason why 
her head ached and her eyes were heavy. So 
it came to pass that instead of joining the pro- 
cession of girls in their Sunday dresses, Gerty 
sat at the window and watched them as they 
passed up the Terrace on their way to church, 
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walking two and two, with Miss Maria and Mrs 
Martyn last of all. 

Gerty was not left all alone, however, for it had 
been decided that the day was too cold for Ada 
to go out ; a sentence which would have given 
her friend entire satisfaction, if it had not been 
pronounced on Emily Gordon also. For Gerty 
was never at her ease when Emily was with her. 
It is true that she had made up her mind that 
Emily was an excellent g^rl, but she still disliked 
and despised her doleful ways ; besides her pre- 
sence always brought back the sad and shameful 
recollection of her own fault and its disgrace. 

Emily was sitting now on a low arm-chair 
drawn in front of the fire, her hands listlessly 
crossed in her lap, and her eyes gazing into the 
fire, with a patient, troubled look that irritated 
Gerty. So she had gone to sit at the window 
and look out on the dismal street ; turning her 
head away from the cosy room and the bright 
fire. She had tumed away from Ada too— for 
how could she and Gerty haye any pleasant 
talk while Emily was in the room ? Ada did 
not seem to wish to talk either, for she was 
lying on the rug intent on one of the Old 
Testament histories, and Gerty had been sitting 
solitary at the window for some time before she 
spoke at all. But as usual Ada was the first to 
break the silence, and this time by a most 
astonishing request. 
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" Will you tell me a story please, Emily ? " 

When Gerty turned round in astonishment, 
she saw that Ada had put away her Bible, and 
was sitting on the floor at Emily's feet But 
surely if she had looked up in the face of the 
girl beside her, Ada would never have spoken 
to her then, for tears were roUing slowly down 
Emily's cheeks, and falling in great drops on 
her hands. She wiped them away hastily when 
Ada spoke, and looked down at her with a 
pitiful attempt at a smile. 

'Tm afraid I don't know any stories that 
would interest you, Ada." 

"Oh yes, you do! Tell me about your 
home." 

" My home is in Perthshire, Ada — in a very 
beautiful part of the country." 

"But tell me about it, and make it into a 
story." 

Ada turned round to Emily now, and sat 
looking up at her in expectation. And to 
Gerty*s astonishment Emily humoured her 
fancy, and after a moment's pause, began in a 
voice as clear and steady as usual. 

" If you were to come to see me at Laverock 
Hall, Ada, you would have to leave the train at a 
little country station, and drive nearly seven 
miles along roads where you would scarcely 
meet anyone — throughwoods and moors almost 
all the way. And then you would come to a long 
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avenue of beeches — ^great trees whose branches 
meet and make an arch overhead. So at last 
you would come to my home. I'm afraid you 
would think it rather an ugly house, for it*s 
quite plain in front, with no turrets or odd- 
shaped windows, and the trees are so tall, and 
come so close, that it makes it rather dark. 
But when you came inside you would change 
your mind, for from the drawing-room window 
you would see that the house stands just above 
the river, which winds along for miles between 
the loveIiest banks of trees. From Mamma's 
room window, above the drawing-room, there is 
a better view of the hills far away, but I like 
nothing so well as the river and the woods. I 
don*t know whether they are most beautiful in 
spring or in autumn — ^these banks of trees 
sloping down to the water — I wish I could 
describe them to you, Ada ! " 

" That*s the way," said Ada approvingIy. " It 
must be a very nice place. Tell me more." 

" The front part of the house is new," said 
Emily, going on. " At least it was built by Papa's 
father, but the old house behind is scarcely 
habitable now. There is a secret chamber in 
it, Ada, where one of the Gordons who had 
fought at CuIIoden for Prince Charles Edward, 
was hidden for a month before he could escape 
to Prance. Soldiers came once to search the 
house, and they counted all the windows out- 
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side first to make sure of searching every room, 
but this little closet has no window at all, so 
they did not find it out. A press used to stand 
in front and hide the entrance, but it has been 
taken away long ago, and I would take you 
inside, Ada — ^that is to say, if you were not 
afraid of the damp, dark place, as my little 
sister Blanche is/' 

" I wouldn't be the least afraid. I would like 
to go in. But Emily — ^have you got a little 
sister ? How old is she, and what is she iike ? " 

" I have got three sisters, Minnie, and Edith, 
and Blanche, all younger than I am." 

Gerty began to find this interesting, besides 
it was rather cold at the window, so she too 
came and sat down on the rug at Emily^s feet. 
And Emily, looking with wistful eyes down 
into the fire, and never once turning to the 
listening children by her side, began to describe 
the inhabitants of the dear old house by the 
Perthshire river. She told of the gentle, delicate 
little girls, who played in the old-fashioned 
rooms, and hunted for wild flowers under the 
great beech trees, till Gerty fancied she could 
see the little creatures with their pale faces and 
quaint dress — ^imagining them all copies of Emily 
in diATerent sizes. Then there was the govemess 
Miss Butler, who was not at all like Miss 
Maria, Emily said in answer to a question of 
Ada's. She was rather old, and wore spectacles, 
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but she was very kind and good in spite of that, 
and her pupils had loved her dearly for many 
years, for she had Arst come to Laverock Hall 
when Edith was a baby, and Emily only five 
years old. 

Nurse was a much more terrible person to 
the little Gordons than Miss Butler was. She 
had been their papa's nurse, and had lived in 
the house for nearly fifty years, and now she 
tyrannised over the whole establishment as 
only old senrants can. 

Nurse was very fond of the little girls ; but 
she considered it her duty as well as her privi- 
lege to scold them dreadfully, and Miss Butler, 
whom she regarded as an interloper, was in 
almost as great awe of this terrible Mrs Smith 
as the children themselves. Miss Butler had 
never been known to give a punishment lesson, 
indeed she gave very few lessons to learn at all, 
for Mrs Gordon was very careful that her little 
daughters should not be overworked. Their 
hours in the schoolroom were very short there- 
fore ; and the most of their time was spent out 
pf doors, where they had little gardens to work 
in, and pets innumerable to take care of ; so 
that they never failed to have something 
pleasant to do, even after the daily walk with 
Miss Butler was over. These daily walks 
through the beautiful woods and wild moors 
round Laverock Hall were very different from 
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the formal boarding-school walks which were so 
familiar to Emily and her listeners ; for the 
little Gordons were free to laugh and talk, and 
nin about as they liked, and they did not tum 
and come straight home again after they had 
been out half-an-hour ; they had always some 
object for their walks, generally to visit one of 
their Sunday scholars, or to take soup or jelly 
to some poor, sick person. 

Then Emily began to tell of the happy home 
Sunday, of the drive along the quiet country 
roads to the little solitary church, which stood 
on a moor with no house near it but the Manse; 
of the aftemoon school in the laundry at 
Laverock Hall, where Miss Butler, and Emily, 
and Minnie, used to teach the little children of 
the neighbourhood ; of the meeting which Mr 
Gordon held in a bam in the evening ; for the 
nearest church was nearly four miles oiT, and 
many of the old people could not go there at 
all. She said something too of pleasant walks 
and talks with papa and mamma, and of the 
evening gatherings when the little ones were all 
allowĕd to take tea in the drawing-room ; but 
her voice began to falter, and she went back 
again to her Sunday school, evidently a subject 
of unfailing interest to Emily and her sisters. 
Gerty and Ada were much interested to hear of 
the Christmas Tree which they prepared for 
their scholars every year, and hung with pre- 
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sents which the Httle Gordons had been working 
for months to make ready ; but Emily's account 
of the summer fĕte held on Blanche's birthday 
was more amusing still, for then the children 
from several different schools were all assembled 
for a day of pleasure in the grounds of Laverock 
Hall. A great many swings were hung on the 
branches of the beech-trees for the occasion, 
and long tables were set on the grass in front 
of the house, where the children had tea early 
in the afternoon, and were served by the little 
Gordons with cake, and bread and jam, and 
such things as children love. When Emily had 
Anished telling how at last the scholars were 
all packed safely into the carts that were to 
take them home, and went away tired and 
happy when the sun had gone down, Ada 
could restrain herself no longer. 

" O Emily ! I think you have made a beautiful 
story, and the best part of it is, it isn't in a 
book, it's all going on still. When you were at 
home in the holidays, did the school-children 
come to spend Blanche*s birthday and drink 
six cups of tea.? Just fancy Minnie teaching 
her funny little girls this very aftemoon, and in 
the evening when we are saying the Catechism 
to Miss Maria perhaps your papa will be walk- 
ing through the woods to his meeting, with 
Edith on one side and Blanche on the other — 
exactly like what you were telling us about ! 
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Don^t you think it^s veiy likdy he will, 
Emily?" 

Emily was holding up one hand so that the 
little girls could not see her face^ and she was 
so long of making any reply to Ada's eager 
speech^ that Gerty b^an to fear she had said 
something to hurt her feeling5. 

^ It^s not all the same as it used to be, Ada," 
said she at last ^Minnie will have her class 
this aftemoon, I daresay, just as usual, and Miss 
Butler will teach the big girls, but — Papa and 
Mamma are not at Laverock Hall now." She 
paused for a moment, and then went on, speak- 
ing with an eATort '^More than a year ago 
Papa had a very serious illness, and the doctors 
said that he must go abroad for the winter — ^that 
going to a very warm climate was the only 
thing that would do him any good. So Papa 
and Mamma went to Egypt last autumn, and 
Minnie, and Edith, and Blanche were left at 
home with Miss Butler ; but my Aunt thought it 
was time I should have masters, so I was sent 
to schooL We hoped Papa would have been 
able to come home in summer, but he did not 
come; so I spent my holidays alone with Miss 
Butler and my little sisters at Laverock Hall — 
and so we had no tea-drinking for the school- 
children this summer.'' 

The quiet sadness of Emily*s tone did not 
irritate Gerty now. She would have given 
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almost anything to have brought some comfort 
to this girl whom she had once disliked and 
despised ; but she could think of nothing to say 
to her ; there was a sort of awe mingled with her 
pity for this sorrow which was so much greater 
than any she had ever known. Ada rose, and 
kneeling at Emily's knee, gently pulled down 
the hand that was hiding her face, and held it 
between her own. 

" I am so sorry for you, Emily ! I am so 
vĕry, very sorry for you ! " she said eamestly, 
with tears in her eyes. 

"But your Papa and Mamma write to you 
sometimes, don't they?" said Gerty after a 
little. 

" Yes ; I had a letter the day before yester- 
day, and Papa was a Httle stronger when 
Mamma wrote. I am very silly I suppose — 
but, do you know when the bell rings very loud 
— or sometimes late at night — I am always 
afraid it may be a telegram for me — about 
Papa. I know I ought to be submissive ; but it 
is so hard sometimes ! " 

Touched by the evident sympathy of the 

little girls beside her, Emily had told her 

troubles as she had never told them to anyone 

before ; but now she did not begin to sob or 

cly, but sat quite still with her hand clasped in 

Ada*s. She had been too long accustomed to 

suffer in silence for her grief to become vioIent 

K 
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now. And Gerty, with her face turned away, 
was thinking with keen self-reproach that she 
and her companions had done their best to 
make Emily^s burden heavier to bear. Was it 
woiiderful that a girl watching and waiting for 
tidings of a sick, perhaps a dying father, did 
not care to join in the mirth of her school- 
fellows ? How could they expect her to look 
bright and happy like the others, when she was 
pining all day for the sweet Perthshire home 
broken up perhaps for ever ? Why had Gerty, 
in her prejudice against Emily which seemed 
so foolish and unreasonable now, persistently 
misunderstood and misjudged her? Worse 
than that, she had chosen Emily out among all 
the girls in the school as the victim of an 
unkind and cowardly trick, which Gerty told 
herself ske never could have forgiven if it had 
been played on her. And since then — when 
Emily had tried, by showing her little kind- 
nesses in a timid way, to make her understand 
that she bore no grudge, and would fain make 
a friend of her ; Gerty had turned away proudly 
and taken no notice. Had she really grown 
much more wicked since she came to school, 
Gerty wondered, going back to an old puzzle, or 
had she only been finding out of late what she 
really was ? 

It was well for Gerty, that in those days she 
was beginning to look away from herself with 
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all her mistakes and faults to One who died on 
the cross for our sins long ago. She was too 
shy, perhaps too proud, to ask Emily*s pardon 
for all her unkindness to her, but she did what 
was better. Sitting quiet on the floor, with her 
head on her hand, Gerty prayed eamestly in her 
heart to the Lord Jesus, asking Him to forgive 
her, and help her for His own name*s sake to 
show Emily, not by words, but by actions, that 
she was sorry for what she had done. 

The three little girls had been silent for a 
few minutes, when Ada spoke again sud- 
denly. 

"Tye thought of something we can do to 
help you, Emily ! Gerty and I will pray every 
night and every morning that God will make 
your father better — quite better, that he may 
come back to Scotland in spring. We41 
certainly do it, we won't forget ! " 

*• ril never forget," said Gerty speaking very 
earnestly. ** Emily ! I can*t speak about things, 
but I am sorry for you.*' 

" You are very good," said Emily gratefully. 
" I would like you to pray for Papa. Pray that 
he may get better — and if not — that I may be 
able to say Thy will be done." The last words 
were spoken so low, that Gerty rather guessed 
than heard what they were; and there was a 
pause again till Ada answered, " Oh, but I 
think it'll be God's will to make your Papa 
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better. rm almost sure He'll make him quite 
well ! " 

Emily stooped down and kissed Ada and 
Gerty without speaking, then as if the struggle 
to command herself could be kept up no longer, 
she went hurriedly out of the room and left the 
two little friends alone. Gerty and Ada had 
their talk now; but it was all about Emily 
Gordon and the sad breaking-up of her home 
life; and then they wondered that they had 
never guessed something of her story before. 
They were still deep in the subject when a loud 
ring of the bell announced that the church-goers 
had returned ; and Janie Leslie appeared in the 
drawing-room, too anxious to hear the news to 
wait to take off her walking things. 

" Dear me ! you poor things, how did you get 
pn all alone with that tiresome girl for hours ? '' 

" She isn*t tiresome. She's a very nice glrl," 
said Gerty, with indignation that was perhaps 
rather too hot, considering how lately her own 
opinion of Emily Gordon had been the same as 
Janie's. " She*s very nice, only she isn't happy," 
and here she stopped, not knowing whether it 
would be well to tell Emily's story. But Ada 
had no hesitation. 

"Do you know that her father is very ill, 
perhaps dying, Janie ? And he was obliged to 
leave a most beautiful house in the country, and 
his three little girls there, and Emily here at 
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school, and go away to Egypt, or there was not 
the least chance of his getting better. That is 
a year ago now, and he has never been able to 
come home — not even in the summer-time when 
the Sunday school children have their party. 
And that is what makes Emily so very, very 
sad ! " 

Janie gave a short laugh. " Her being cross 
and sulky won't do her father any good, certainly. 
And you and Gerty are the strangest girls I 
ever saw. Pirst, you take up with that horrid 
little May AUardyce, and now it's Emily Gordon, 
though you two teazed her worse than any of 
us before. / wouldn't have touched her things 
for anything ; but you went and poked in her 
desk till I don't wonder you got into a row. 
But now you're going to take her part all of a 
sudden. Do you mean to take all the nasty 
girls in the school for your particular friends ? " 

**No, we don't," said Gerty, very angrily. 
" WeVe not the slightest wish to take you for 
one of our particular friends ! " 

Janie did not see the point of Gerty*s retort 
just at first, but when she did she was furious ; 
and it was well that Mademoiselle appeared on 
the scene and sent her oiT to her room imme- 
diately. Gerty was inclined to think Janie very 
heartless, and was sure that her indignation 
against her was righteous ; but after she was 
cooler she began to fear that her anger had 
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been excited, not so much by her indifference 
to Emily's trouble, as by her taunting allusion 
to the opening of the desk, which was ever a 
sore subject with Gerty. 

Nevertheless it was a great satisfaction to 
Gerty and Ada, that Mary Carr listened with 
attention to all they had to say about Emily, 
and seemed touched as well as interested. And 
when bed-time came, arid the girls were bidding 
each other good-night in the drawing-room, 
Gerty put her arms round Emily*s neck and 
kissed her, remembering an embrace she had 
refused her once. Gerty was not demonstrative, 
except perhaps to Ada, so it was rather an 
unusual thing for her to do ; but Emily looked 
so pleased that Gerty felt she did not care very 
much though Janie Leslie and Ellen Murray 
were giggling at her. And when she knelt by 
her bed at night and prayed for her own father 
and mother and the dear little brothers at 
Bumside, she remembered Emily*s father too, 
and prayed that God would make him well and 
bring him back to his children if it were His 
will ; but if the Lord saw it was best to take 
Mr Gordon to heaven, she asked Him to com- 
fort Emily. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

|AY had talked much and long of the 
glories of the party she expected to 
have on her birthday, before it was 
announced officially by Mrs Martyn 
that all the younger girls were invited to spend 
the next Friday evening at Mrs Allardyce's 
house, and Miss Maria had graciously given 
them permission to go. Miss Leslie, Miss Gordon, 
Miss Ellen Murray, Miss Stuart, Miss Godfrey, 
and Miss Smith — they had all been asked by 
name, and the invitation had been accepted for 
them all except for Emily Gordon, whose parents, 
Mrs Martyn somewhat unwisely told the girls, 
did not approve of children's parties. The de^ 
light and excitement with which the news was 
received was as great as May could possibly 
wish, and for the next few days the children 
talked of little else but the birthday party. 

Ada was perhaps the most joyful of them all,for 

as she had no friends in Edinburgh, she had little 

experience of the pleasures of visiting ; and when 

her companions were asked out on Pridays and 

Saturdays, she always remained at school, some 
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times almost alone. When the eventful day at 
last aiTived she was wild with excitementy wak- 
ing in the moming, hours before it was light, 
and so restless all forenoon that she could attend 
to nothing. Lessons were not to be thought of, 
and she acquitted herself badly in all her classes, 
to Gerty's great grief. Ada was apparently in- 
diAerent, however; and she was not the only 
one in the school who was unsettled by the pro- 
spect of May Allardyce's party. 

Gerty and Ada were alone in their bed-room 
in the aftemoon when Maiy Carr came in, her 
hands full of evergreens. " See here," she said, 
" I got my cousin to bring these from the country 
expressly for this wonderful party of May's. I 
didn't choose that my pussy should go all colour- 
less in one of her white frocks, so Tm going to 
dress her up like a Christmas fairy with ivy and 
hoUy berries." 

Mary looked so pleased and triumphant, that 
Ada was obliged to show some interest; but 
while the other girls had talked incessantly 
during the last few days about silks, and mus- 
lins, and sashes, Ada had given herself no 
thought whatever about her attire. And now 
it was Gerty who was most pleased with Mary's 
plan, and joined eagerly with her and Kate 
M*Kenzie in discussing the best mode of deco- 
rating Ada. " Give Gerty some of them," was 
the only suggestion Ada herself cared to make. 
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But none of the others would hear of this ; Gerty's 
blue trimmings and sash were all that her dress 
needed, and Ada was assured that red beiries or 
green leaves would be anything but an im- 
provement The whole of the costume had 
been arranged before the bell rang for aftemoon 
lessons, and Gerty was sure that the effect would 
be quite as pretty as uncommon, and that Ada 
would far outshine Janie Leslie, though she was 
to wear a new silk dress. Gerty would have 
struggled hard against a feeling of pleasure in 
mortifying another by being better dressed her- 
selfy but as she was always more unwilling to 
forgive an unkind act to Ada than if it had been 
done to her, so now she thought there was no- 
thing wrong in rejoicing over the vexation Janie 
would be sure to feel when she saw Miss Carr's 
successful attempts to adom Ada. 

" I think this is the very longest day I ever 
knew," said Ada, as she and Gerty went back 
to the school-room ; " I feel as if six o'clock 
would never come ! " 

It was certainly not a long day as far as light 
was concerned, for it was dull and foggy, and 
got dark so early, that the gas was lighted and 
the shutters shut at Miss Martyn's soon after 
three o*clock. 

Friday was one of the days when Gerty's class 
had a lesson from Monsieur Bornand, and the 
hour spent with him was always looked forward 
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to with a sort of awe. Of all the masters in the 
school he was the most feared, yet he contrived 
to make his lessons so interesting as well as 
dreadful, that not even Gerty's good-natured 
friend, Mr Sherwood, was more popular. Gerty 
was always nervous about her preparation for 
Monsieur Bomand ; and when she came into 
the school-room from her practising at five 
o'clock, she was so anxious to get a last look at 
the fable of La Fontaine's she had to repeat, 
that she forgot everything else, even the party. 
She brought her books and sat down in her 
place without noticing that Ada was not in the 
room, until Mademoiselle interrupted her by 
asking where her friend was. 

" Je ne sais pas," said Gerty, without looking 
up. But all the class was assembled, waiting 
for the master, and it was already several 
minutes past the hour, so Mademoiselle rose 
with an impatient exclamation to go and seek 
for the truant. She was only half across the 
room, however, when the door opened, and M. 
Bomand appeared, a tall black-bearded man, of 
a most majestic aspect The girls all rose, as 
was the custom when a master entered, when 
suddenly the gas went out, leaving the room in 
darkness that was almost total. A general 
commotion and a stoppage of all the pianos in 
the house, showed that the same event had 
happened in the other rooms at the same time. 
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Monsieur Bornand, standing at the door, looked 
Trpm the dark passage to the dark schoolroom, 
and muttered something between his teeth; 
then strode across the room to the rug where 
Mademoiselle, with many expressions of sur- 
prise in her own language, was trying to poke 
the fire into a blaze. Gerty could not under- 
stand all they said to each other, but she made 
oi\t that Mademoiselle feared there was no 
chance of the gas burning properly again, and 
thought it would be better to get in a lamp. 
The girls all sat and laughed ; then Gerty was 
startled to hear Ada*s voice speaking out of the 
blackness close beside her. 

" Tm very sorry, Mademoiselle, but Tm sure 
there's no lamp in the house. But we can get 
candles, and put them in black bottles ! Six of 
them all in a row on the table would look very 
nice, and light up the room beautifully ! " 

" Taisez-vous," said Mademoiselle, angrily. 

M. Bomand had got a piece of paper lighted 
now, and the girls moved away'from the table to 
let him put it to the gas. To the astonishment 
of every one it lighted immediately, and seemed 
to bum as clear and steadily as ever. The 
light revealed Ada sitting opposite Gerty in 
her usual place, but unlike the other girls who 
were almost all in fits of laughter, she had an 
expression of wondering gravity on her face. 
"Trĕs remarkable," she observed in a low, 
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thoughtful tone, and then seemed absorbed in 
her books, which were all spread out before her. 

Mademoiselle went back to her seat by the 
fire, M. Bomand took his at the end of the table ; 
a few sharp words from the master silenced the 
giggling of the girls, and the class-work was 
gone through as usual. As for the gas, it never 
so much as Aickered again all the time. 

Mademoiselle was a shrewd little person, and 
very observant; therefore she had her own 
ideas about what had happened, and imme- 
diately after M. Bomand had left the room, she 
came to the table and said, 

" Ada ! you put out the gas. Is it not so } " 

Ada turned round with a look of injured 
innocence, and opened her eyes very wide. 
*^ Me, Mademoiselle ! MeJl What makes you 
think that / put out the gas ? " 

" Were you not out of the room at the time, 
my child ?" said Mademoiselle, calmly. 

" Yes, certainly ; and so were a great many 
of the other girls. Emily Gordon was out of 
the room. Emily, did you tum off the gas ? " 

Emily was just entering the room when she 
met Ada's look of interest, and this most un- 
expected question. Poor girl! she had been 
tormented all day because she was not gorng to 
the party, and now she was too low-spirited to 
' see any fun in the situation which made all her 
companions, and even Mademoiselle, laugh. 
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Gerty, in spite of her amusement, could not 
help being sorry for Emily, as she stood with 
burning blushes, stammering out a trembling 
denial of what no one dreamt of suspecting she 
had done. 

" Vous ĕtes trhs mĕchante I " said Mademois- 
elle, shaking her head at Ada, and moving back 
again tothe iireside, where the elder girls, com- 
ing from the ditTerent class-rooms, had gathered 
for a chat before tea. Mademoiselle had little 
doubt that Ada had turned off the gas, there- 
fore she pursued her investigation no further, 
for she identified herself rather with the girls' 
interests than Miss Martyn^s, and would fain 
have kept even this troublesome child out of a 
scrape if she could. But as matters turned out, 
this was beyond her power. 

The books were not yet all put away in the 
desks when Miss Maria entered, and walking up 
to the fire, turned round on the girls though she 
addressed Mademoiselle. "Whoever has been 
so foolish and mischievous as to turn oiT the 
gas, must remain at home to-night and leam 
forty lines ! " 

There was considerable astonishment ; for 
some of the elder girls, who did not come into 
the room till after Mademoiselle's conversation 
with Ada, had not the least idea that the affair 
could have been anything but an accident. 
" No one put out the gas, Miss Maria," said 
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Mary Carr rather indignantly. And Made- 
moiselle began to explain in eloquent Prench 
that there must be water in the pipes, that was 
certainly what was wrong; such a thing had 
happened once in a house where she was visit- 
ing, only of course it was not so awkward there. 
But it was decidedly inconvenient too, for they 
were all in the middle of dinner ; and it had turned 
out to be something about water in the pipes. 

Gerty and Ada had been together at their 
desks when Miss Maria came in, and they 
both stood there still all the time Mademois- 
elle was speaking, and never once looked 
round. Gerty's heart was beating with terror 
lest Miss Maria should question each girl, as she 
sometimes did. But Miss Maria, though per- 
haps not quite satisiied, was considerably im- 
pressed, more perhaps by Mary Carr's emphatic 
denial than by Mademoiselle's story. She would 
have gone away again without another word, 
but Ada tumed round suddenly, her cheeks 
Aushed, and her eyes shining, " There may have 
been something wrong in the pipes, but I cer- 
tainly turned the screw!" 

Miss Maria was quite aware when it was dig- 
niAed to give a lecture, and she knew that this 
was not the time. So she merely said, " I might 
have known there was only one in the school 
who would do such a thing. Well, Ada ! you 
know what is before you. Mademoiselle will 
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give you your forty Hnes to leam, and I will 
hear you say them at nine o'clock." 

Ada stood motionless for an instant, then 
fled swiftly out of the room and upstairs. In 
great distress Gerty followed her, but when she 
came to her bedroom it was empty. A fire was 
lighted for the little girls to dress by, and all 
their things had been laid out early in the after- 
noon that all might be ready. The pretty, 
snowy dress with its sprays of ivy and hoUy was 
on Ada's bed, and beside it the coral necklace 
and little white gloves, all arranged there by 
Mary Carr's careful fingers. Gerty put her 
head down on the pillow beside them, and 
began to cry. . . She would have gone to seek 
Ada, but she knew that if she wished to hide, it 
would be almost impossible to find her ; besides 
what comfort had Gerty to give.? Realising 
fully the bittemess of Ada's disappointment, 
she felt that any attempts at consolation would 
seem only mockery to her just now. 

The sound of the tea-bell roused Gerty, and 
brought her to a sudden resolution. If Ada did 
not go to the party, neither would Gerty ; she 
would stay at home and share her loneliness and 
help her to learn her task. Gerty bathed her eyes 
with cold water, making them thereby redder 
than ever; then she went to the dining-room 
in rather a defiant mood. The girls who were 
to spend the evening at school were all 
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assembled round the table, and they stare^ in 
amazement when Gerty entered and sat down 
in her usual place. Mrs Martyn looked appeal- 
ingly at Miss Maria, for the kind old lady's 
heart was sore for Ada, and now it appeared 
that another was included in the same condem- 
nation. But her daughter's gaze was fixed upon 
Gerty, and she asked coldly why she was there. 

'' Tm going to stay at home with Ada ! " said 
Gerty bravely. 

" Certainly not Go and dress immediately." 

Plushing with anger Gerty rose from her 
chair, walked out of the room with all the 
dignity she could, and deliberately slammed 
the door after her. Then she made a stop in 
the lobby, thinking Miss Maria would likely 
call her back. She was not mistaken. 

" Miss Stuart ! " 

Gerty reappeared, quite hoping she would be 
forbidden to go to the party. 

" Shut the door quietly." 

Disappointed and humiliated Gerty was 
obliged to submit. No one, not even Ada in 
her wildest moods had ever dared to disobey 
Miss Maria to her face. 

Upstairs in the bedroom, Gerty found Mary 
Carr who was also going out to spend the 
evening. May AUardyce had gone home early 
in the aftemoon to the great relief of her com- 
panions. 
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" Where^s Ada ? " was Mary's first question. 

« I don't know." 

" Is she at tea, do you think ? " 

" No, she^s not." 

" Poor little thing ! " said Mary, compassion- 
ately. But having been solemnly warned by 
Kate M'Kenzie against showing too much 
sympathy to the children, she checked herself 
immediately, and said gravely, "After all, I 
don*t see how Miss Maria could have done 
anything else, for putting out the gas was a 
most shocking piece of mischief And Kate 
M'Kenzie says Ada deserves all she got, for she 
was humbugging Mademoiselle in the most 
impudent way, before I came into the room." 

" Miss M'Kenzie's very cruel. rm sure you 
don*t think so, Mary ! " 

" I ought to think so, I believe, Gerty. Her 

very confession was made impudently. Every- 

body, even Mademoiselle, thinks there was no 

need of telling on herself when she was never 

asked, and Kate says it was nothing but im- 

pertinence made her do it." 

** Do you think Ada likes impertinence better 

than the party ? She might have been im- 

pertinent to Miss Maria another time, if that 

was all she wanted ! " said Gerty, in bitter 

indignation. 

"Well, well, don't cry, Gerty. It was very 

brave of her to do it, if she thought it was right 

L 
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Let me help you, for I think the others are all 
ready. Poor Ada ! how pretty her dress looks ! 
I can't bear to look at it now though." 

Gerty would fain have tried to get a word 
with Ada before she left, but the other girls 
were waiting for her impatiently, and she had 
to hurry off without even taking time to make 
herself tidy. Mary Carr had set her heart on 
her two charges doing her credit when they 
went to Mrs Allardyce^s, and now one could not 
go at all, and the other was obliged to depart 
with swoUen eyes, rough hair, and her sash 
twisted; And so it was that poor Ada's foolish 
mischief brought trouble on others as well as 
herself ; and May Allardyce's party which had 
been looked forward to with such eager expec- 
tation seemed scarcely a pleasure at all. 

There was no reading aloud on Priday even- 
ing, so after the little girls had been all wrap- 
ped up in shawls and safely despatched to 
Mrs Allardyce*s, the elder ones who were left 
behind all gathered in the school-room, which 
they could have all to themselves that night, 
undisturbed by the children's games. The long 
table there was so much more convenient for 
bazaar work than the drawing-room one, and 
to-night it was all littered over with work-boxes, 
paint-boxes, gum, card-board and wools ; while 
it would have made the housemaid*s heart ache 
to see how many scraps of paper and ends of 
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worsted found their way to the floor beneath. 
Most successful of all the workers was 
Mademoiselle, whose deft fingers could manu- 
facture little boxes and baskets of wonderful 
neatness, and tum the most insignificant scraps 
of silk or cloth to account in making pincushions 
or pen-wipers, and such pretty trifles as would 
be sure to sell. Her aid was much valued by 
her pupils, who had been very careful lately to 
keep her in good humour, for easy-tempered 
and obliging as she generally was, Mademois- 
elle was apt to take occasional sulky fits ; and it 
would never do, said the girls, to make her 
angry now the bazaar was coming on. There 
had been some fears lest the disturbance of the 
afternoon might have had the dreaded eATect; 
and great was the relief when Mademoiselle 
appeared in the school-room, and sat down at 
the end of the table, with a request for bits of 
silk and ribbon to dress doUs. With the odds 
and ends she coUected she was rapidly trans- 
forming the ugly little images she had brought 
into fairy-like creatures in all sorts of costume, 
while she was never too intent on her work to 
keep up a constant conversation, now in Prench, 
now in broken English, with the girls around her. 
At a little table apart from the others, Kate 
M*Kenzie was stooping over an elaborate 
wreath of delicately shaded flowers ; for she had 
been determined that her work for the bazaar 
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was to be a masterpiece, and though her com- 
panions were beginning to teaze her now about 
the cushion that made so little progress in 
spite of all her eiTorts, she would in no wise 
admit that she had been mistaken in choosing it 
None of the other girls were so ambitious. 
They contented themselves for the most part in 
making little articles which would be quickly 
finished and were likely to sell easily ; and they 
were very merry as well as very busy over 
them. The only one who was not actually at 
work for the bazaar was Miss Pramm, and even 
she had some wonderful German knitting half- 
finished for it, though it was not in her hands 
at present, and she stood at the iirey reading 
and re-reading the crackling pages of a home- 
letter, whose tiny, neatly-formed characters 
looked curiously unintelligible to English eyes. 
When Miss Framm's weekly letters came, she 
always spent the most of the evening over 
them ; and her pupils were considerate enough 
to leave her to enjoy them undisturbed, though 
they never failed to relish any news their 
governess might choose to tell them of the 
German household, whose ways were all familiar 
to the elder girls who were Fraulein*s friends. 
So to-night, in spite of all their interest in their 
own affairs, more than one of the workers round 
the table looked up at her curiously every now 
and then, anxious to g^ess from the expression 
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of Miss Framm's face whether her sister 
Anna had passed her difficult examinations 
successfully, and whether Albert's perplexing 
love affairs had come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

The clock in the hall had just stnick eight, 
and Kate M*Kenzie was wondering whether her 
rosebuds had made any visible progress since 
tea-time, when Mademoiselle placed three of her 
little doUs on the table to be inspected and ad- 
mired, — " See ! I have iinished one, two, zree of 
my leetle ladies ! " 

The girls were enthusiastic in their approval, 
and Mademoiselle herself, with her head on one 
side, was regarding her work with some satisfac- 
tion, when a touch on her arm made her tum 
suddenly round to see Ada standing beside her, a 
book of Prench extracts in her hand. She had 
entered the room very quietly, unobserved by 
any one except Emily Gordon, who had been 
watching for her so anxiously all evening, that 
she had but little attention to give to her work. 
There had been a great deal of talk about Ada 
and her doings in the early part of the evening, 
but for some time the bazaar had been the only 
subject of conversation, and most of the party 
in the school-room had forgotten about the child 
altogether. But now when she appeared amongst 
them, pale and quiet, most of the girls felt some- 
thing like remorse at the thought that their little 
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coinpanion's troubles had passed out of their 
minds so easily. A sudden silence came over 
them all, and Miss Framm, looking up from her 
letter, took in the scene at once, and stood 
watching Ada with grave, compassionate eyes. 

^ Will you show me my lines^ if you please, 
Mademoiselle ? " said Ada, speaking very gently. 

Mademoiselle shrugged her shoulders almost 
imperceptibly, and took the book without a word. 
There was another pause while she tumed over 
the leaves impatiently, and Ada standing all by 
herself a little way off, kept her eyes fixed on 
the floor. But Mademoiselle, with scarcely the 
pretence of making any selection, handed her 
back the book, pointing to a story ; and Ada, 
thanking her politely, walked away as quietly 
as she had come. No one spoke at all till they 
heard the door of the opposite class-room close 
behind her ; then one of the girls tumed round 
from the table and her crochet-work to ask, 
"Fraulein Frammchen, do you think as Kate 
M'Kenzie does, that Miss Maria is never wrong ! " 

'' I think it was necessary for her to punish 
Ada, if that is what you mean/' said Miss Framm 
in the guttural tones which were the only pecu- 
liarity of her English speech; 

Miss M'Kenzie had risen, and was gathering 
up her bundles of worsted as if to leave the 
room, but she waited to stand on her own de- 
fence. 
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" I should think no person could have any 
doubt about Miss Maria being in the right to- 
night, Nettie. But I still consider her human, 
so I only say she is very seldom in thewrong !" 

" I beg your pardon, Kate. It is quite true, 
now that I think of it, that she is still human, 
and therefore liable to err. On Wednesday 
night, for instance" — Kate looked quite uncon- 
scious ; but the other girls were very anxious to 
know what happened then, and Nettie Cathcart 
was easily persuaded to go on — " on Wednesday 
night, about a quarter to ten o*clock, as Kate 
M*Kenzie was returning from a visit to Mary 
Carr*s room, and marching along the passage 
with her usual dignity, who should she meet but 
Miss Maria, face to face ! Of course Miss Maria 
ought to have had the proper feeling to pass on 
and take no notice ; but then you know, though 
very seldom in the wrong, as Kate says, she is 
still human. Therefore she behaved exactly as 
if she had met Ada Godfrey instead of Kate 
M*Kenzie, asked her sevcfrely where she had been, 
and gave her twenty lines forthwith for break- 
ing rules by going to another girPs room. No ; 
but stop a minute ; don't laugh yet — the deli- 
cious part of the story is to come. What do 
you think Miss M*Kenzie did ? — Miss M*Kenzie, 
who is always on the side of law and order, and 
invariably upholds Miss Maria's authority, — ^she 
came back to our room and banged the door 
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(just as Gerty did to-night when Kate looked 
so shocked), and when Maggie Murray asked 
innocently what was the matter, you may ima- 
gine our astonishment when we were told that 
Miss Maria was a /oolish^ interfering woman. 
These were her very words, for they were too 
remarkable to be forgotten ! " 

Kate M'Krenzie was by no means indifferent 
to Nettie's teazing, but she maintained an ap- 
pearance of great composure, and waited in the 
room till the story was iinished, that her de- 
parture might not look like flight. 

" If you are quite done your story, Nettie, 
might I trouble you to give me back my scissors, 
as I am going away ? "* 

" With pleasure, Kate. There they are. And 
now perhaps you will tell us if you are going to 
give Ada the lecture you promised her, and 
explain that Miss Maria is very seldom in the 
wrong, and certainly never when she gives her 
lines } " 

" Yes, I am going to Ada in the Blue-room." 
There was a general outcry that it was a 
shame ; but without taking any notice of it, 
Kate collected her scattered property, and went 
away, carrying her work with her. 

The Blue-Room was the smallest of all the 
class-rooms, a little closet of a place where the 
piano took up so much space that a small table 
and one chair were the only other fumiture it 
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held. As it was only used for a .practising 
room, the fire had been allowed to die out, and 
the gas was low, so everything felt dreary and 
chilly to Kate M*Kenzie after the bright, warm 
schoolroom she had left. She made a pause at 
the door after she had opened it, for Ada was 
sitting facing her, both her elbows on the table, 
and her eyes fixed on the book that was lying 
open before her. The poor child had evidently 
been crying a great deal, but she was quiet now, 
and did not seem even to have spirit left to be 
curious enough to look up and see who her 
visitor was. Kate did not say anything at all 
to her at first. She shut the door deliberately, 
then tumed up the gas, and drawing the piano 
stool to the table sat down beside Ada, and 
spread out the wools. She had found the exact 
shade of pink she wanted, and begun to work 
on her roses again, before she said quietly, 
" Ada, ril hear you your lines by tens, or by 
fives if you like. I think that may be a help 
to you." Ada looked up with eager words of 
gratitude, but Kate calmly advised her not to 
waste time in talking, as she had a great deal 
of work to do, and had been too long already 
in setting about her task. This was certainly 
true, and it was well for Ada that Miss Maria 
had yielded to the petition of the bazaar 
workers that prayers might be half-an-hour 
later that night ; for though she was rather 
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quick at leaming by heart, forty lines of Prench 
prose is a long lesson, and an hour's crying 
anything but a good preparation for it. 

Kate M'Kenzie sat beside Ada the whole time, 
exacting the closest attention on the little girPs 
part, and helping her with a skill and patience 
that never failed. She was not at all an impul- 
sive girl, but almost always prudent !n speech 
and action, so it was very seldom that her 
companions had the satisfaction of telling some 
such story about her, as Nettie Cathcart had 
related that night. Kate had no sympathy at 
all with Ada in her mischievous moods, but she 
had what she herself called a calm and judicious 
affection for this little girl whose father and 
mother were across the sea. Therefore she had 
counted the cost before she left the cheerful 
schoolroom to sit alone with Ada, and if her 
thoughts wandered back there with any regret, 
she was determined that no one but herself 
should know it. Her sacriiice was by no means 
a small one, for of all the girls she was Miss 
Framm's particular confidante, and most in- 
terested in hearing of Albert and Anna. And 
she had little doubt that Praulein having iinished 
her letter would take up her knitting again, and 
making her audience select by speaking German 
would gather a circle round the fire, and tell 
how Anna's studies were prospering with the 
aid of green tea drunk at nights to keep her 
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awake. She might even go on to more inter- 
esting intelligence still, and let the girls know 
whether the obstinate father of Albert's ladye- 
Iove had at last given his consent to his 
daughter's engagement to the young soldier; 
yet Miss M*Kenzie sitting beside Ada in the 
Blue-Room never once phowed by look or tone 
that she found her self-elected banishment 
wearisome or annoying. v 

As the time passed on and Ada grew more 
and more pale and tired, Kate pitied her more 
than she cared to confess even to herself. As 
Nettie Cathcart had said, she had declared 
publicly her intention of speaking to Ada 
seriously about her conduct, but now she rather 
hoped there would be no time to do so. If 
there was time however, she was quite deter- 
mined that it was her duty to give her a grave 
admonition ; besides if she broke her promise 
and spent an hour and a half with Ada without 
saying a word of reproof or waming, the other 
girls would be sure to find it out, and rejoice 
and triumph accordingly. The lines were 
learned at last, Arst by fives and tens, then 
repeated all over from the beginning. Before 
half-past nine o^clock Kate M'Kenzie had heard 
Ada say her task correctly, and after going 
through it twice again to make sure work of it, 
there was no excuse for putting off her lecture 
longer. 
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" Sit still for a minute, Ada, rve something 
to say to you." Miss M*Kenzie laid down the 
Prench book and began to work again, that the 
sight of Ada's woe-begone face might not pre- 
vent her making her words severe enough. " I 
have no wish to be hard on you, my dear 
child," said she, speaking slowly and gravely ; 
" but I think you must see yourself how very 
bad your behaviour has been to-night In 
the iirst place, Ada, it was so remarkably silly 
— and in the second it did a very great deal ol 
harm indeed. I don't mean only to yourself, 
for you must know that without my telling you, 
but I mean to other people. I would like you 
to think of that a little. How many do you 
suppose of your Prench class got any good out 
of a lesson which was begun in so curious a 
way ? As for me — it was my music lesson time 
and I was thoroughly interested in a passage 
in my sonata (the moonlight sonata which you 
will like too when you are older, Ada), and 
there was one piece I could not get right Mr 
Stauer sat down to play it to me, and I was 
just catching the spirit of the thing when " 

Miss M'Kenzie had not been watching Ada's 
face at all, so she was completely taken aback 
when her impressive story was suddenly in- 
terrupted by a burst of merry laughter. Weary 
and dispirited as Ada was, the idea of total 
darkness falling upon Miss M'Kenzie and the 
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music-master at the piano in the drawing-room, 
stnick her as being so extremely funny that no 
amount of respect and gratitude could restrain 
her amusement. It was not in human nature, ' 
however, not to be offended when a mild and 
digniiied little sermon was received in such a 
manner. Miss M*Kenzie rose immediately and 
swept out of the room without a word, before 
Ada could find breath to make apologies. In 
great indignation, she retired to her own room, 
and shut herself in till the bell rang for prayers, 
telling herself as she walked up and down in 
the cold, that the patient help she had given 
Ada that night might surely have secured her 
civil attention in retum. One thing at least she 
hoped, that the other girls might not hear what 
had happened. 

Poor Ada was greatly distressed when she 
saw what she had done ; and she looked more 
miserable than ever when she came into the 
drawing-room with the others. After prayers 
she bade good-night to no one, but stood with 
her book in her hand behind Miss Maria's chair 
till everyone else had left the room. Miss 
Maria had been puzzled and even a little 
touched by Ada's confession, made as it was, 
unasked and with full knowledge of the con- 
sequences ; but coming down stairs at the end 
of the evening, expecting to find her suitably 
impressed by her punishment, the first sound 
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that had greeted her was that unlucky burst of 
laughter. To a child so incorrigible Miss 
Maria was inclined to show no mercy, and it 
was fortunate for Ada, that thanks to Kate 
M*Kenzie*s kindness, her task was particularly 
well learnt. Miss Maria first heard her repeat 
her lines; then bestowed on her a scolding 
which was certainly sharp enough, and not in 
the least amusing. Pinishing up with the infor- 
mation that her monthly letter to India would 
carry Mrs Godfrey a very bad report of her 
daughter's conduct, Miss Maria dismissed Ada 
to bed. 

The door-bell rang, and the merry voices of 
the children returning from the party were 
heard in the hall, as Ada walked slowly along 
the passage to the school-room to put away her 
book in her desk. But she had still something 
to do before she went to her room. Miss 
M*Kenzie had not begun to undress when a 
knock came to her door; but it was not she 
that opened it, but Nettie Cathcart, in a white 
dressing-gown, her black eyes looking blacker 
than usual out of a veil of curly dark hair. 
Kate heard Ada's voice say something in a low 
tone, and Nettie, tuming round, called out, 

" Miss M*Kenzie I A most wretched-looking, 
white-faced ghost of a creature craves speech 
with you for a minute." 

Kate walked across the room with her most 
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dignified swing; Nettie Cathcart still holding 
the door open, and looking on with the keenest 
interest. ** What do you want, Ada ? " 

" I want you to forgive me. I am sorry I 
put out the gas, and I am sorry I laughed. If 
you would only say the rest of what you were 
going to say, I would be much obliged to you — 
and I promise I will be very good ! " 

It was Kate M*Kenzie's turn to laugh now at 
Ada's solemn speech. " IVe nothing whatever 
to say to you, pussy, except, go off to bed as 
fast as you can. Good-night, dear." 

" This is really most edifying ! " said Nettie 
Cathcart, mockingly. " Kate, 1*11 begin to 
think your lectures must be interesting, if your 
victims come after bedtime to ask for a con- 
tinuation of them. What has she been saying 
to you, Ada, that took an hour and a half to say, 
and isn*t finished yet.? Now, don't run away 
when Tm speaking, or 1*11 have a lecture on 
good manners to give you which will be quite 
as spicy as any of Miss M'Kenzie*s." 

" Let her alone," said Maggie Murray, with 
unwonted consideration. " Can't you see she's 
quite worn-out ? " 

So Ada was allowed to depart, while Miss 
Cathcart exercised her wits in attempts to move 
Kate M'Kenzie's quiet composure ; teazing ques- 
tions and calm retorts going on without inter- 
mission till long after the girls were in bed,.and 
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Miss Murray had angrily demanded silence 
that she might go to sleep. 

Utterly wom-out, Ada, indeed, was by this 
time. She had tasted no food since the early 
dinner ; and now that the excitement of the 
day*s events was over, the violent weeping and 
hard studying were beginning to tell upon her. 
Coming into the bedroom where Gerty was 
standing gravely by the lire, Ada sat down on 
the rug and leaned her head on the mantel- 
piece without saying anything. Gerty used to 
be told that she had no tact, and perhaps it 
was true ; but her love for Ada made her keen- 
sighted enough to see that speaking to her then 
would be anything but kindness. Anxious as 
she was to talk about the party, and to hear 
how Ada had spent the evening in her absence, 
Gerty began to undress herself quietly, waiting 
for Ada to break the silence first May AUar- 
dyce was to remain at home till Monday, and 
Miss Carr had not yet retumed from her Aunt's, 
so the two little girls had the room to them- 
selves. Gerty, already in her night-gown, was 
attempting, without much success, to lay the 
dress she had wom, smoothly in one of the 
drawers, and Ada was still looking into the fire 
with dreamy eyes and a sad mouth, when she 
asked at last, 

"Gerty, will you tell me something about 
the party ? " 
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" O yes ! " said Gerty, delighted. " It was a 
very grand affair, the grandest I was ever at ; 
and I don't know how many were there — some 
of the day-scholars, and quantities of other boys 
and girls that I didn*t know. May looked better 
than I thought she would, and ate ever so much 
to supper. There was a delightful supper ; and 
before that we had dancing, and games, and 
charades, which were the best fun of all. I was 
an old aunt in one of the charades, and was all 
stuffed out with pillows to make me fat ; and 
then— " 

"Don*t, please," said Ada with a sob. "I 
can*t bear it ! I would have liked to have gone 
so much ! " 

" Dear Ada ! " said Gerty with sudden com- 
punction, comtng and kneeling down beside 
her. 

*' I can't bear it ! " said Ada, speaking more 
gently. " You*ll tell me all about it to-morrow, 
and ril like to hear it then, but not just yet 
It was very quickly done, do you know, Gerty } 
The screw was quite easily turned, and I just 
put it round and back again, exactly as Jane 
does at ten o'clock." 

Ada rose and began slowly to undress, then 

turning all at once to Gerty, she flung her arms 

round her and hid her face in her shoulder. 

" O Gerty, if I had only taken time to think I 

never would have put out the gas, for I might 

M 
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have known — oh! I might have known what 
Miss Maria would do to me ! " 

They were only a pair of little school-girls^ 
not particularly wise even for their years, and 
they had both the school-girl idea that any mis- 
chief or breach of niles was allowable, if they 
were willing to take the consequences. But in 
one thing at least theyhad taken a higher stand 
than the ordinary school-girPs code of honour* 
AU Miss Martyn's pupils would have thought 
Ada wrong if she had told a direct lie, or allowed 
any one else to be blamed for her trick ; but 
very few of them considered there would have 
been any harm in allowing Miss Maria to ac- 
cept MademoiselIe's statement, and go away 
believing what was not true. Gerty was per- 
haps the only one, except Emily Gordon, who 
believed in the necessity of Ada's confession, 
and now remembering what Miss Carr had said, 
she asked, " Didn't you tell Miss Maria it wasn*t 
water in the pipes, because you thought it was 
right?" 

"Yes, of course that was why," said Ada, 
rather astonished. 

" It was awfully good of you to do it ! " 

There was a pause before Ada answered, and 
she did not lift her head, when she spoke at 
last, — 

" If you only knew how very nearly I didtCt 
do it, you never would say that ! " 
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Gerty might have told her that the strength 
of the tempta.tion made the victory won the 
brighter, but though some such thought did 
occur to her, she couM not put it into words. 
But with unshaken loyalty to her little friend, 
which was fain to cHng fast to the one good and 
brave thing she had done among all her faults 
and folly of the evening, Gerty put her arms 
closer round Ada, and repeated again, " I think 
tt was aw/uUy good of you, all the same t " 




CHAPTER XIV. 

CCUSTOMED as Gerty was by this 
time to the wonderTul elasticity of 
Ada's spirits, the rapidity with which 
the painful impressions connected 
with that unlucky Priday evening seemed to 
pass from her mind, astonished her friend not a 
little. Next moming at breakfast, Ada was as 
merry as ever, laughing and chattering to Gerty 
with a gaiety that was perfectly unaffected. 
Miss Maria, across the table, watched the two 
little girls closely ; and Gerty, conscious of her 
disapproving glances, felt uncomfortable, and 
was glad when the meal was over and they 
could escape to the school-room. The girls in 
general did not think it at all necessary to spare 
Ada's feelings by refraining from any allusion 
to the events of last night, and if little was said 
about them in the moming, it was only because 
it was the time for letter-writing, and every one 
was busy. Ada herself became silent for nearly 
an hour over a letter to India ; and Gerty, who 
had a very important request to make, took a 
long time in composing a lengthy, and, we regret 
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to say, very blotchy epistle to her mother. After 
she had iinished and folded it up, she took a 
great deal of trouble to make the envelope close 
iirmly ; and not satisfied with that, she borrowed 
a stick of wax from Mary Carr and sealed it 
carefully, lest Miss Maria's curiosity should prove 
stronger than her honour. When the huge patch 
of red was duly impressed with Gerty's thimble, 
she carried the important document to the hall- 
table herself, Instead of leaving it to be taken 
away with the rest of the letters before dinner. 
Even after it was laid all safe in the very middle 
of the table, so that it could not possibly be for- 
gotten, Gerty lingered beside it Iovingly; and 
when she retumed to the school-room she looked 
absent and pre-occupied, like one burdened with 
a weighty secret 

She found that the younger girls had all 
iinished their letters, and were gathered at one 
of the windows watching the falling snow, which 
had come very opportunely accordii^ to their 
ideas, as it prevented a formaI walk with Mi^" 
Maria — one of the miseries of a " stay-at-hon 
Saturday," May Allardyce's party was bein 
eagerly discussed ; and Ada, in the centre of ti 
group, looked as animated as any. She mac 
room for Gerty to sit beside her on her ow 
desk (a somewhat sUppery perch, where it wi 
periectly impossible to be comfortabIe), bi 
Gerty preferred the window-ledge, in spite i 
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the risk of knocking her elbows through the 
glass. Janie Leslie was just iinishing an elabo- 
rate description of Mrs Allardyce*s dress when 
Gerty joined her companions ; but EUen Murray 
was getting impatient under it, and at last in- 
terrupted her rudely, — 

" Oh, stop ; weVe had enough of that now I 
Nobody cares whether it was point-lace on her 
dress or not. Ada, do you know that your baby 
told at supper before every one that you had 
put out the gas ?" 

Ada ilushed a little. Gerty, telling her about 
the party in the early morning, had never men- 
tioned that. 

" Did they think it very dreadful ?" she asked. 

" Mr Allardyce laughed awfully, and said it 
was a great shame to keep you at home — that 
you ought to have been let of5F because you con- 
fessed. Perhaps you thought that too. I say, 
Ada, tell us if you meant it for a dodge ? Really 
now?" 

Ada shook her head without speaking, in 
answer to Ellen*s question ; but when MoUy 
struck in with inquiries about how she had 
managed her trick, she was quite willing to give 
her full particulars. Gerty heard now for the 
Arst time how the idea had come to Ada on 
spying the key in the mysterious door, and how 
the whole thing had been done so quickly, that 
she had entered the school-room just behind 
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M. Bornand. Ada was quite ready to talk of 
her miserable evening and her punishment 
lesson, as well as the success of her daring act 
of mischief ; and she joined merrily in the laugh- 
ter at her own expense. But the subject of her 
confession seemed always a serious one to her ; 
she had made it because it was right, she told 
the girls gravely, when they asked her again 
why she could not have let Miss Maria believe 
what Mademoiselle had told her, and gone 
triumphant and undiscovered to the party. 

" Well ! I can't understand you," said EUen 
Murray. "I don't see why on earth you 
shouldn't have let things alone, when it wasn't 
you said it was water in the pipes ! You didn*t 
use to be so particular. I*m sure you wouldn't 
have been so stupid six months ago, as to go 
and tell on yourself when you could have held 
your tongue." 

" No, I don't think I would," said Ada softly. 
" But then you know, I belong to the Lord Jesus 
Christ now, and that makes all the difference." 

Ada said this as if it were a very simple and 
natural thing for her to say, but it brought a 
sudden silence on the little company of girls. 
Had she taken her stand on lower ground, her 
words would probably have been received with 
a shout of laughter, but now though Janie 
Leslie's face expressed disgust, no one, not even 
MoUy, ventured on a giggle. Ada was the first 
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to move. She had given the reason her com-- 
panions pressed her for, and she saw no need of 
continuing the conversation. The other girls 
stood aside to let her pass, and after she was 
gone the group separated quietly, Janie Leslie 
and EUen Murray pairing off together. 

Emily Gordon received a foreign letter in the 
evening which kept her in her room till time for 
prayers ; and every one was going off to bed 
before Gerty and Ada could iind an opportunity 
of asking how her father was. They j oined her as 
she was leaving the drawing-room however, and 
walked with her to the door of her own room ; 
a piece of politeness which Miss Martyn*s girls 
were fond of showing their friends, if they 
happened to have anything interesting to talk 
about. But Emily Gordon had never been so 
escorted before, and she felt almost as grateful 
for the public sign of friendship, as for the eager 
interest Gerty and Ada took in her news from 
Egypt. Mr Gordon was better, Emily told the 
little girls as they walked one on each side of 
her through the passages, decidedly better, and 
had been able to write a long letter to her — the 
first real letter she had received from him since 
he left — ^what he had sent her before were only 
pencil notes. 

Gerty and Ada both agreed in considering 
that this showed a remarkable improvement in 
Mr Gordon's health ; and Emily, talking over 



i 
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the good news, looked brighter than any one at 
Miss Martyn's school had ever seen her. But 
as they stood together at her bedroom door, 
Emily put her hands on Ada's shoulders and 
said gravely, " You were a dear, brave girl to 
say what you did in the school-room to-day. 
I am afraid I would have been coward enough 
to have kept silent, if such a trial had come to 
me. 

Ada was very much astonished, and needed 
some explanations before she could understa;nd 
what Emily meant. But when she found out 
that she only alluded to the conversation of the 
forenoon, and not to the far more difficult 
avowal she had made the night before, she 
opened her eyes wide, and replied with spirit, 
"Of course I couldn't have helped saying it, 
when they asked me! I never was afraid of 
any of the girls, and neither would you be, if 
you wouldn't always stay away." 

Emily looked dubious, but she did not con- 
tradict Ada. And as the two little ^riends 
walked back to their room together, Gerty said, 
" Tm glad you gave Emily a pitch-into about 
always keeping by herself ! She wasn*t a bit 
oiTended, and I hope it will do her good." 

Perhaps it was in consequence of Ada's words 
— Gerty certainly thought it was — that Emily 
did at last make an attempt to join in the 
amusements of her companions. 'After May 
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Allardyce's party the little girls would not be 
satisAed until they had acted a charade at 
school ; and one evening when Miss Maria was 
out, Mrs Martyn was easily persuaded to give 
her consent, and the whole thing was arranged. 
The reading aloud was put off altogether that 
night, the rule which forbade the girls going 
into each other's rooms was suspended, and the 
whole house was thrown into disorder with the 
preparations for the charade. The elder girls 
with Praulein and Mademoiselle were to be 
the spectators, and therefore remained quietly 
in the drawing-room, while the actors all 
assembled in Gerty and Ada's room to dress, 
and discuss the scenes together. 

The character of the fat aunt had been con- 
sidered too good not to be repeated, and Gerty, 
with the assistance of Janie and Ada, was attir- 
ing herself in a dress and shawl of Mrs Martyn's, 
fastened over as many pillows as could be 
squeezed in, when Emily Gordon appeared 
timidly at the door. Gerty was the lirst to see 
her, and called her immediately to come in. 
"Willyouplay, Emily?" 
" I would like it very much," said Emily, with 
some hesitation. 

" No, no," said Ellen Murray, rather roughly, 
" weVe got enough without you. You must go 
away into the drawing-room — and be quick, for 
we don't want you to see what we're doing.*' 
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Emily vanished instantly, but Gerty was by 
no means inclined to let the matter drop. 

"What nonsensel" said she very angrily. 
Then making a great effort to control her 
temper, she went on in a conciliatory tone, 
** You know she might be a servant — a maid to 
carry in the aunt*s things and get her room 
ready. It would make it much better, for of 
course if you are fine ladies you won't want to 
do that ! Ada — don*t you think there ought to 
be a maid ? " 

"A maid is the very thing we need," said 
Ada, "and whenever rve put on my aunt's 
bonnet, ril go and engage one, and borrow a 
cap and apron for her frQm Jane." 

But Gerty and Ada encountered a perfect 
storm of opposition. Ellen Murray always 
made a point of objecting to anything that 
Gerty proposed, and the other girls all joined 
her in declaring that their fun would be all 
spoilt if Emily played. 

" If you are really going to be so unkind and 
shabby as not to let Emily Gordon play," said 
Ada at last, "you can act your charade by 
yourselves. I would be ashamed to have to do 
with such a thing ! I won*t even come to look 
at it ! " 

" Nor I," said Gerty, puUing off Mrs Martyn*s 
things, and tossing the pillows about the room. 

They might do as they pleased, they were 
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told ; they were the most ill-tempered,'tyranni- 
cal girls that had ever been seen, and the 
charade would get on as well, even better, 
without them. Gerty found it hard work to 
keep from answering in the same style, but she 
did manage it; and when EUen Murray told 
her as she was leaving the room to let them 
hear again "how nicely she could bang the 
door," her self-restraint did not even then give 
way, and she went quietly out It may be that 
EUen Murray, remembering their former 
quarrels, thought that Gerty too had changed 
during the last few months ; but if she did, 
it made her all the more inclined to annoy her 
rival by eveiy means in her power. 

Gerty and Ada found Emily ctying quietly, 
all by herself in the schoolroom, and when she 
found out what they had done, her distress was 
increased. 

" Oh, why did you come away ? " she asked 
piteously. "I didn't care very much about 
playing, but I do care that you should lose your 
pleasure for my sake 1 " 

Gerty sat down beside Emily and tried to 
comfort her ; but she was quite unsuccessful, 
and after a little, gave up the attempt in 
despair. 

Poor Gerty was feeling very down-hearted 
herself, and had the most serious doubts 
whether Ada and she had acted wisely. She 
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had tried to do right, and she did not in the 
least regret the sacrifice she had made — only it 
seemed to her that it had done more harm than 
good. She knew that the plans for the charade 
would be all spoilt by her defection and Ada*s ; 
the ?younger girls were angry, and the elder 
ones would laugh, and the worst of it all was 
that Emily had only been annoyed by the dis- 
turbance made on her account, and understood 
now better than ever how much she was dis- 
liked by her companions. Would it not have 
been better for them all, if Gerty had kept quiet 
and let things take their own course } 

When Emily at last dried her tears and 
began to work at a water-colour picture she was 
making for the bazaar, Gerty went away to the 
window, and kneeling down on the floor, put 
her head under the blind and looked out. The 
lights of the city were shining below, and the 
stars were bright in the frosty sky above, but 
Gerty*s eyes were dim with tears, and saw 
nothing but the darkness. Gerty had read 
many children*s books, and she remembered 
now instances innumerable of the little heroes 
and heroines of these moral tales, giving up 
some expected treat for the sake of another; 
but they had always been rewarded afterwards 
by a blissful sense of happiness which poor Gerty 
was far from feeling. And what they did 
always tumed out well — never, never had any 
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There had been no struggle and no doubt in 
Ada's mind that night, simply because she was 
quite sure that she and Gerty would have their 
way before long. For more than two years she 
had been chief maker and leader of fun and 
mischief among the younger girls, and she had 
no fear that her followers would throw off their 
allegiance now. According to Ada, their sub- 
mission was a mere question of time ; and mean- 
while the only virtue she felt herself particu- 
larly obliged to exercise was a little quiet 
patience. School-girl abuse had very little 
sting^ for her, and as for Emily Gordon's dis- 
tresSy it was quite unnecessary; for what was 
the use of ctying when everything was going to 
come right so soon ? That Gerty, too, should 
be vexed, was somewhat puzzling; but under- 
standing by instinct that this was not the time 
for explanations, Ada soon succeeded in inter- 
esting her in the amusement she had contrived 
for herself, to pass away the time until the re- 
bellion was over. 

* 

And in due time a deputation arrived in the 
shape of Molly Smith. Ada, trying a higher 
leap than usual, touched the books as she was 
passing over, and brought the whole pile down 
with herself on the floor just as the door opened 
and Molly appeared. Perfectly unhurt, she rose 
instantly, amidst Gerty*s laughter and Emily's 
exclamations of horror ; then seeing MoUy, she 
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became serious all at once, and stood waiting in 
silent dig^ity to hear what she had to say. 
MoUy was considerably embarrassed, and stood 
rubbing her shoulder against the side of the 
door. 

" They sent me to tell you — I mean we all 
sent me to tellyou — I mean — we all want you 
to come back, for we haven't enough to play." 

" If we come back, Emily Gordon comes with 
us," said Ada Armly. 

" O, well — ^they bid me say — ^you might bring 
Miss Gordon with you." 

"Not me, thank you, Ada!" said Emily, as 
Ada seized hold of her. " O, please, Gerty, tell 
her I woul^ much rather not play ! Indeed — 
indeed, it would be no pleasure to me." 

" Must we begin the whole thing over again, 
then ? " asked Ada, with sudden indignation. 
" I think you might surely understand by this 
time, that if you don't play, neither do we ! " 

This argument was irresistible. Emily sub- 
mitted meekly, and was led off in triumph. 
Gerty was rather uncertain how they would be 
received by their schooI-fellows, and was much 
relieved to find that they had very wisely de- 
termined to take no notice of the quarrel, and 
behave as if nothing had happened. This was 
the more easily done, as the preparations for the 
charade, already too long put off, employed all 
their energies, and left little time for talking. 

N 
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And, after all, the charade tumed out such a 
brilliant success, that every one was put in good 
humour, and even Emily Gordon, who had 
looked very sad and uncomfortable at iirsty 
began to enjoy the fun in a quiet way. 

But there is no doubt that if Emily had known 
what she was committing herself to, she would 
never have proposed joining her companions 
that evening. For night after night, whatever 
the game might be, Ada insisted on her taking^ 
part in it ; and Emily, knowing she would cer- 
tainly fulfil her threat of staying away herself if 
she resisted, was always obliged to comply. 
Only once or twice, when Gerty saw she was 
really being victimised, did she interfere, and 
persuade Ada, sorely against her will, to let 
Emily escape. But there is no doubt that 
Emily's association with her companions did 
her good, not only in helping to melt away the 
reserve between them, but in preventing her 
having time to brood over her own sorrows, and 
torture herself with imagining future evils. After 
the first, her playmates treated her with toler- 
able civility, and sometimes even tried to make 
themselves agreeable ; but she never drew much 
to any of them, except to Gerty and Ada. Gerty 
especially became her friend ; for though Emily 
loved and admired Ada, she never quite under- 
stood her, and was sometimes shocked and fright- 
ened by her wilful moods and daring speeches. 
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Gerty did not make up her mind that her 
conduct had been altogether wise and good, 
because the kind thing she tried to do tumed 
out well at last, but she was deeply and truly 
glad that the first time she had ever really tried 
to take a stand for the right among her school- 
felIows, her attempt had been a success. And 
in the days that followed she was wonderiuUy 
gentle and patient with the melancholy, home- 
sick girl, listening to all her confidences, and 
cheering her in her fits of depression. Miss 
Ma^ria, who watched her pupils far more closely 
than they had any idea of, began to observe 
that when Gerty was not with Ada Godfrey she 
was generally to be found in Emily Gordon's 
company — a state of things that struck her as 
being very curious, and made her wonder much 
at Gerty^s taste in friends. 



/ 




CHAPTER XV. 

|ULL November, withits rain and fog; 
had passed away, and was followed 
by a time of bright frosty weather. 
The recollection of these sunny days 
in the end of the year used to come to Gerty 
afterwards with the thought, that sometimes 
this does seem a very happy world. These 
memories were of brisk walks through the 
frosty streets, of busy hours which flew fast in 
. school, and of merry romps in the class-rooms 
after tea ; but the pleasantest of all were 
associated with those evening times, when the 
day's lessons were all over and the good-nights 
said. Miss Carr was certainly the most 
indulgent guardian possible to Gerty and Ada ; 
she almost never scolded, at times she would 
laugh and chatter with them almost on terms 
of equality, and she even condescended so far 
as to request them to call her by her Christian 
name. This privilege was much valued, for the 
big girls at Miss Martyn^s were very tenacious 
of their dignity, and any unlucky child who 
dared to take liberties with them was sure to be 
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severely snubbed. May AUardyce did not 
share with Gerty and Ada in Miss Carr's 
favour ; indeed, Mary persisted in having as 
little to do with that troublesome little person 
as possible. And May was so tired and sleepy 
after she came to her room at night, that except 
a few peevish remarks addressed to Ada, she 
seldom spoke much, and was generaliy in bed 
before the others had begun to undress. 

Then, when Mary Carr had taken a book 
and seated herself to read at the fireside, or 
gone to pay a visit to Miss M*Kenzie (as she 
still did pretty often in spite of the dangers 
connected with it) — ^then Gerty and Ada side 
by side on the rug, or sometimes curled up on 
the top of their beds, would enjoy the Iuxury of 
a private talk. Then they related past experi- 
ences, telling each other long stories of the time 
when they were children^ or oftener still they 
would take to building castles in the air, and 
plan out their future life, "such as they wished 
it to be." They would always be friends, that 
was one thing certain, and the five years of school- 
life which they calculated still lay before them, 
would only make them love each other better. 
But the time for leaving school would come at 
last — when they had grown up to be young 
ladies with long dresses, magnificent creatures 
treated as equals by Mademoiselle and Praulein, 
and called Miss Stuart and Miss Godfrey by 
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all| except a few intimate friends. It was 
scarcely possible to conceive such a state of 
cxistence, and the two little giris tried to 
realize it with a wondering curiosity, which was 
largely mingled, in Gerty's mind at least, with a 
kind of awe. Nevertheless that time wauld 
come, and with it a separation. Ada would go 
to her father and mother in India, and Gerty 
would retum to Burnside — the partingwould be 
very sad, but they would write each other 
letters — long letters, almost as good as talks. 
And then, after a little while, Major Godfrey 
would leave the army altogether, and bring his 
wife and daughter to Scotland, where they 
would settle down in a house near Bumside, 
and Gerty and Ada would see each other every 
day. In the course of time they would both 
get married ; and though their husbands were 
considered of such secondary importance as to 
be scarcely worth mentioning, much trouble 
was expended in arranging the difiicult matter 
of bridesmaids, as it was unfortunately im- 
possible that each could take the office for the 
other. After they were married they would 
visit each other at least four times a-year, and 
their eldest daughters would be called Gerty 
and Ada, and grow up to be friends as their 
mothers had been. 

So they would go on ; Gerty being chief story- 
teller and drawing all the outlines, Ada some- 
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times assisting her to fill up her pictures, and 
oftener still tuming the whole thing into a laugh 
by adding some ridiculous detail. On these 
occasions Gerty would recover herself first, and 
say gravely, " But, Ada, I do wish it You 
know I really hope it will be like that ! " 

"So do I," Ada would say, and then laugh 
again ; " but it does seem so funny to think of 
us being grown-up ! " 

Then, when it was nearly time for the lights 
to be put out, Mary Carr would come in from 
Miss M*Kenzie*s room or reluctantly put away 
the book she was reading, and tum her atten- 
tion to her charges. Then came the nightly 
Bible-reading, which was never omitted, though 
it had sometimes to be finished by the Aickering 
blaze of the fire. And often, when their chap- 
ter was done, the three girls would sit together 
and talk of what they had read — Mary and Ada 
speaking much more than Gerty, who was al- 
ways shy about her deepest feelings. But Gerty 
had grown to like these evening talks, one o^ 
which remained fresh in her memory long after 
her school-days were over for ever. 

They had read earlier than usual that night, 
for Mary had not left the room ; and now she 
was sitting with Gerty close beside her, and Ada 
lying with her head in her lap, and her fingers 
twisting and twining in her long, fair hair. They 
had just been reading of the raising of Jairus* 
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little daughter, and the beautiful stoiy had 
struck Ada's fancy, especially after Miss Carr 
told her she had heard somewhere that Talitha 
was a term of endearment — a pet name for a 
little girl. 

"A pet name? Oh, Mary, did Jesus say, 
* Rise up, my pet ? ' " 

** Well, ^es, something like that." 

''And the little g^rl heard His voice, and 
wakened up with her hand in Christ's, and His 
face looking down at her ! O, I like that story 
so much — better even than the one about the 
children, for they were such little things, and 
this was a girl like Gerty and me ! " 

" Twelye years old — just our age," said Gerty. 

" I would have liked to be that little girl who 
opened her eyes and saw Jesus," Ada went on. 
" How nice it must have been for her ! " 

AU the time she was undressing she went on 
talking about the story, wondering if this only 
daughter had been an only child like herself, or 
whether she had brothers as Gerty had. And 
when the gas was out, and every one had been 
quiet for some time, Ada's voice broke the 
silence with a remark about the pity it was they 
did not know the little gir^s name. Afterwards 
the story about the child who woke up and saw 
the face of Christ was always a favourite, and 
she never tired of reading how the Lord of 
Glory stood by the bed of a little girl, holding 
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her hand and speaking to her in the familiar 
words of human love. And being Ada's favour- 
ite story, it became of necessity Gerty's too, and 
was always associated with the thought of her 
little friend. 

Poor Ada ! these December days were not 
very bright for her, for the holidays were to 
bring no change, except the relief from lessons. 
Her uncle and aunt had gone to Rome for the 
winter, and her grandmother had become so 
much of an invalid of late, that she considered 
herself quite unable to undertake the charge of 
a child even for a week or two. So Ada had 
nothing to look forward to but the prospect of 
a fortnight spent alone with Mrs Martyn and 
Miss Maria ; for Miss Martyn was in the south 
of England, and no other girl but Ada remained 
at school during the holidays. She was very 
brave and uncomplaining about it; but when 
her school-fellows talked gleefully of their plea- 
sant plans for the holidays they were sorry for 
her, and generally only gave vent to their rap- 
tures when Ada was out of hearing. Happily 
for her, she was by no means given to spoil the 
present by dismal thoughts of the future; but 
between Gerty and her there were no calcula- 
tions of the time still to be spent at school, and 
about the holidays they kept silence altogether. 

" I wish we didn't have to wait till tea-time 
for our letters," said Gerty one afternoon, as she 
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and Ada sat down to prepare their lessons. 
" Tm sure there's one for me to-day, and Td do 
my work a great deal better if I only had it" 

"Why, Gerty, you*re not expecting another 
letter, surely ? You had one only yesterday." 
•:..^'Yes; but Mamma promised to write again 
about something particular — something she 
couldn*t tell me about then. I wish we were in 
a school where there were no rules 1 " 

" That would be an exceedingly nice school," 
said Ada, laughing ; " a very nice school — only 
not Miss Maria Martyn's ! " 

Gerty and Ada had fallen upon the plan of 
preparing their lessons together, a plan which 
worked very well on the whole, and certainly 
made study easier and more interesting to a 
lively, restless child like Ada. If repeating to 
each other what they had to leam by heart 
took up some time, it certainly fixed their task 
more securely in their memories, and when it 
came to translation, two heads and two dic- 
tionaries were certainly better than one, and 
made the work go on much faster. To-day 
their history lesson was a long list of dates, and 
both little girls had pored over their books for 
some considerable time before Ada at last shut 
hers with a clap and announced that she was 
ready. Ada was generally ready first according 
to her own account, but it was not very safe to 
trust to her, and so it was the custom for her to 
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hear Gerty say her lesson before she repeated 
hers. But this aftemoon it was diiTerent, for 
when Gerty handed Ada her book a few minutes 
afterwards, she got on so badly that she had 
to give up the attempt. 

" It's that letter, Ada. I can't help thinking 
about it." 

"Well, but you know, Gerty, William the 
Conqueror did not begin to reign in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six." 

"Oh, that was a slip — not so bad as some 
of my other mistakes. I wouIdn*t lose a place 
for that But g^ve me the book and I'II 
drill you first ; I*II know them better after 
that." • 

" No, please go on just now, Gerty. I like 
to hear you say things of that sort, and it's not 
often I have the pleasure." 

" Give me the history and let me have the 
pleasure. I can't say it, and we'rc only losing 
time." 

Ada was obliged to give in ; and after Gerty 
had heard her repeat the dates over several 
times till she said them correctly, she tried 
again, and this time more successfully. 

" I don't know them yet," said she as she laid 
aside her book ; "but ril look them over in the 
morning. Oh my letter, my letter ! " 

Grammar and French were alike tedious to 
Gerty that night, and when they came to sums 
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Ada was finished before she had put down half-- 
a-dozen Agures. Ada, with a generosity which 
was quite blind to the dishonesty of the act she 
proposed, suggested that Gerty should copy 
from her, and as she was very quick at arith- 
metic and almost invariably right in her answers, 
there would have been little risk in doing so. 
But Gerty was roused into a state of indignant 
horror. 

" Surely you don*t think I would be such a 
wretch as that! It.would be bad enough to 
take the good of your work from you, but far 
worse to make Mr Wilson think it was mine ! " 

" I beg your pardon, Gerty. I didn't mean 
to make you angry." 

"I know j^« wouldn't do it, Ada, but you let 
Janie Leslie copy all your sums the other day 
when she asked you, and I don*t think it was 
right of you ! " 

Ada made no answer. She was very sensi- 
tive to a rebuke from Gerty, but she and most 
of her companions had the idea that there was 
no harm in copying from a person whose leave 
was first granted. She considered the answers 
to her sums as her own private property, which 
it would be stealing for any one to take without 
her permission, but which she had quite a right 
to give away if she chose. Now that the whole 
zSdAT had been presented to her in a new light, 
she sat thinking over it in silence, while Gerty 
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iinished her sums in hot haste, having forgotten 
her letter for the time-being. 

The last sum came to an end as the tea bell 
rung. Gerty tumbled her books into her desk 
and went to the dining-room with Ada. As 
they left the school-room she gave her hand a 
squeeze as a sort of apology for the heat of her 
wordsy and as such, Ada understood it, for she 
asked immediately, 

" Are you sure it would have been wrong to 
do it ? " 

" Quite sure," said Gerty, emphatically. " As 
bad — and a great deal worse than if you had 
let Miss Maria think there was something wrong 
with the gas-pipes." 

Gerty*s hopes were not disappointed, for a 
letter, addressed in her mother's handwriting, 
was lying beside her plate. Contrary to her 
usual custom, Gerty made no attempt to open ' 
it under the table, so as to get a peep at the 
contents while tea was going on. It was con- 
signed immediately to her pocket; but Gerty 
had very little appetite that night, and as soon 
as the girls had left the dining-room, she rushed 
off to her own room and shut herself in. Ada, 
who had been perfectly conscious of Gerty's 
suppressed excitement during tea-time, was 
perhaps a little hurt that she had not been 
taken into confidence, although she had no 
doubt that Gerty^s anxiety was all about somei 
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of these holiday pleasures which were never 
mentioned before hen Peeling rather forlom, 
Ada wandered away from the other girls ; and 
when Gerty came to seek her a few minutes 
after, she found her all alone in the Blue Room 
playing snatches of tunes on the piano. 

Ada did not turn round or stop her music, 
and Gerty standing silently behind her, kept 
time with her hand on the back of the chair for 
a minute. 

" Ada, are you going to your Aunt Laura's for 
Christmas ? " 

Ada went on playing ; but when her answer 
came, it was with something more like a sob 
than a laugh. " It would be rather too long a 
journey, don*t you think ? " 

" But she might come home ? " 

" Yes ; when Uncle Fred's picture is Anished 
she will come home. But that won*t be for 
months and months.'' 

" Will you go to your Grandmamma*s then ?" 

" Grandmamma doesn*t want me." 

Ada gave up her song tunes, and beginning 
to play one of her school pieces, became too 
much occupied with the chords and runs to be 
able to talk till it was finished. When it came 
to an end at last, with a triumphant crash, Ada 
made a pause with her fingers still on the 
piano, and asked how Gerty liked her last new 
piece. 
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"Well enough, I suppose. I wasn't listen- 
ing," said Gerty, rather impatiently. Then 
putting her own hands over Ada*s to prevent 
her again making the piano interrupt their con- 
versation, she said rapidly, "Ada, I wrote to 
Mamma a while ago to ask her something. 
And she said I might ; but she would write to 
Miss Maria, and Td better not say anything 
about it. And so she wrote to Miss Maria, and 
Miss Maria said * yes' — and Mamma has written 
to me that she said * yes ' — and so— you Ve not 
to play, Ada — it only remains with you." 

" With me ! " said Ada, who had no idea 
what Gerty^s rather confused speech was tend- 
ing to. " With me, Gerty ! " 

"Yes — ^yes — ^yes, with you. O, dear Ada — 
will you come to Burnside for the holidays ? " 

Ada tumed in an instant, with that sudden 
flush in her cheeks which made her look so 
pretty. And Gerty, putting her arms round 
her, read her answer in her eyes. 




CHAPTER XVL 

lERTY did not fail to exhort Ada to 
be very good during the time they 
had still to remain at school, in case 
Miss Maria might find an excuse to 
interfere, and forbid her going to Bumside. The 
thought that Miss Maria was very well pleased 
to enjoy her holidays in peace, undisturbed by 
any of her pupils, would have seemed very 
strange to Gerty, who imagined it must be a 
real grief to her to spend even a fortnight 
without some one to lecture and instruct. She 
had not yet got over the childish impression 
that giving holidays at all is a bitter thing to 
teachers, a concession unwillingly wrung from 
them, and therefore all the more precious to 
their scholars. Ada used to laugh at Gerty's 
fears for her, but there was no doubt that she 
also shared them in a measure, and both little 
girls felt they would not be safe till they were 
really in the train, steaming away from Edin- 
burgh and Miss Martyn's school. 

The bazaar which the girls had been pre- 
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paring for so busily came off on the last 

Saturday before the holidays. AU the morning 

and most of the evening before, they were 

occupied in decorating the school-room with 

evergreens, and arranging the tables as effec- 

tively as possible ; and at two o'clock the 

bazaar was — as the girls said, open, and the 

visitors began to arrive. 

They were all relations and friends of Miss Mar- 

tyn and her pupils, and the assembly was a very 

merry one. Much interest was excited by May 

Allardyce's pretty mother, who came early and 

remained late, chatting gaily with the girls, and 

making many purchases of the most varied kind. 

May hung to her dress the whole time, and told 

stories about her companions in a shrill high- 

pitched voice which made them audible to all 

around ; but she had the grace to introduce Ada 

as a girl who helped her with her buttons, and 

Ada took advantage of the opportunity to make 

Mrs Allardyce buy Kate M*Kenzie's famous 

cushion. The Murrays' mother and elder sister 

also appeared, and were very loud in their 

praises of everything from the evergreens on 

the wall to the manners of the young ladies ; 

but they did not buy much after all, and were 

in every way a contrast to Emily Gordon's 

aunt who was dressed with almost Quaker 

simplicity, talked in a low voice of the Kaffir 

Schools, and spent a good deal of money 

O 
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entirely on such things as seemed unlikely to 
find another purchaser. 

Gerty, who was perfectly aware that nothing 
but her mother's excessive indulgence to herself 
would have made her consent to introduce into 
her peaceful household a creature reported to 
be so dangerous as Ada, was very anxious that 
her friend should produce a favourable impres- 
sion on her this afternoon. But she was 
relieved to find that they seemed to understand 
each other from the very first, and Ada took it 
as a matter of course that she should take 
charge of Mrs Stuart when her daughter could 
not be with her. She fetched her a chair from 
the Blue-Room, which Gerty had never thought 
of doing though all the other seats were occu- 
pied ; and after she was placed comfort- 
ably near the fire, Ada stood beside her and 
talked without the least shyness all the time 
Gerty was acting as assistant to Miss Carr at 
her table. When Gerty came to take her place 
and send Ada away to be saleswoman in her 
tum, she found her mother's opinion of her 
friend was almost as high as she could have 
wished. 

" You see, Mamma," said Gerty, " of course 
I could only tell you about the rows we get 
into, because that is all there is to make a story 
about. But I knew well enough you didn*t know 
what like Ada was. She isn't a bit like me.'' 
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" No, she is certainly not like you," said Mrs 
Stuart, smiling ; but immediately afterwards she 
looked grave as she was watching Ada, and 
Gerty wondered what she was thinking about. 
She forgot all about it, however, when her 
mother proposed that the little girls should re- 
tum with her to Bumside that afternoon, as she 
did not like to think of their travelling alone on 
Tuesday. And, strange to say, Miss Maria made 
no objection to the plan when she understood 
that neither Mr nor Mrs Stuart could come for 
them next week ; so it was arranged immedi- 
ately, and nothing was wanting to complet6 
Gerty's satisfaction. 

The bazaar was not yet over, but all interest 
in it was gone for Gerty and Ada, who rushed 
to their room to get their packing done as fast 
as possible. 

Gerty had some hopes that they would be 
able to escape without seeing Miss Maria again, 
but they were scarcely ready when Jane ap- 
peared to summon them to the drawing-room, 
where they found Mrs Stuart engaged in a pri- 
vate talk with Mrs Martyn and her daughter. 
Miss Maria took Ieave of the children kindly 
enough, and even expressed a hope that they 
would enjoy their holidays ; but when she sent 
Ada back to her room to put on a veil in case 
she might catch cold, Gerty was seized with a 
sudden horror lest anxiety for her health might 
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serve as a reason for detaining her. Leaving 
her mother explaining that they would drive 
from the station to Burnside in a close carriage, 
she hurried into the passage to wait for Ada, 
and prevent her running the risk of entering the 
drawing-room again. All the way down-stairs 
she clutched her fast, lest some evil spirit should 
prompt her to slide down the balusters, or again 
interfere with the gas. But they reached the 
hall-door in safety, and were presently followed 
by Mrs Stuart, without Miss Maria, who seemed 
to have made no effort to re-capture her pri- 
soners. 

The journey to Bumside was speedily and 
satisfactorily accomplished, but Gerty could 
scarcely think herself safe even when her father 
lifted her out of the carriage at therr own fami- 
liar station, and she received an ecstatic wel- 
come from two little boys and a long-haired 
terrier waiting for |her on the platform. It was 
almost too good to be true that she and Ada 
had really escaped from school, and were to- 
gether in the home-world where Miss Maria's 
voice was never heard. She hugged her brothers 
and Skye in a bewildered way ; and when they 
were all packed into the carriage for the short 
drive through the gathering darkness, she was 
almost afraid she would awake and find all her 
happiness was only a dream. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

* 

T would take too long to tell how the 
two little girls spent their holidays at 
Burnside, where they were as happy 
as it was possible for two little girls 
to be. Besides it is with Gerty and Ada*s 
school days we have to do, and so we must pass 
over that delightful fortnight, only telling how 
it slipped away only too quickly, and the mom- 
ing they were to return to Miss Martyn's came 
at last. The little girls went away bravely, 
trying hard to be glad that their holidays had 
been so pleasant, instead of grumbling because 
they were over; but there is no doubt they 
retumed to Edinburgh somewhat heavy-hearted. 
One great consolation there was in the fact 
that Ada*s knowledge of her friend*s home was 
no longer by hear-say, and Gerty could have 
the pleasure of talking about Burnside to one 
who had been there, and cherished the most 
affectionate remembrance of that dear house 
and its inmates. Gerty and Ada used to tell 
stories about their holidays every night to Mary 
Carr for weeks after; and she bore the inflic- 
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tion very patiently, even when the same incident 
was sometimes related to her seyeral times. 
But after all their greatest satisfaction was in 
their talks with each other — ^talks which went 
on at intenrals during all the day, though they 
were longest and pleasantest at night. 

Nevertheless Gerty and Ada did by no 
means exhaust all their energies in talking 
about Burnside ; they had other and more 
serious work to do, and they set about it 
eamestly. From Christmas to Easter was 
generally the busiest time at Miss Martyn's 
school, and the marking for the prizes b^an 
after the holidays. Ada, who had come back 
from Bumside, looking better and stronger than 
she had done for months, took up her lessons with 
more spirit than Gerty had ever seen her do 
before. As for Gerty, she was as much 
interested and excited' about her studies as if 
the prize-giving time was near already. She 
marked the whole class in a note-book for her- 
self, carefully adding up the results at the end 
of every week, so that no mistake could possibly 
be made. Her great wish was that she and 
Ada should stand highest in their class that 
year, and the renewed attention Ada was giving 
to her lessons made Gerty's hopes very bright. 
In spite of the plan of studying with Gerty, 
Ada had often been weary and languid in her 
efforts before Christmas ; but Gerty thought 
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with delight that lately she had not even once 
complained of a headache in the afternoon, and 
her lessons seemed to go on smoothly. 

One Friday night, the second week after they 
had gone back to school, Gerty and Ada were 
together in one of the smaller class-rooms, 
where Gerty had escaped to count up her marks 
in silence and solitude. Ada had followed to 
enlist her for a game of proverbs, and was wait- 
ing rather impatiently until Gerty's business 
had come to a conclusion, and she was ready to 
join the other girls. There was not much 
counting to be done, but Gerty went over it 
again and again to be certain she was right, 
before she shut up the book at last, and exult- 
antly told Ada to guess what the result of her 
calculations was. 

"You're Arst, I hope," said Ada, rather 
carelessly. 

" I'm first, and you're second, EUen Murray's 
third." 

" O poor EUen ! " said Ada, in a tone of such 
unaffected pity, that Gerty's triumph was some- 
what abated. 

" I don't see any reason why you should be 
sorry for her'* 

" Only that it seems such a pity when she 
cares so much about it, and I don't care at all ! " 

Gerty bit her lip- with vexation. "Then I 
suppose you'll try and do as ill as you can next 
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week, and be lowest in the whole class, for I 
can tell you a great many care about their 
places besides EUen Murray." 

" Oh no, I won*t do that," said Ada, laughing. 
"But, Gerty, it*s only these composition exer- 
cises that have made Ellen so low this week ; 
she will be above me again, and very likely 
some of the others too. Only she will care 
about being down, even for a week, so you 
won't tell her, will you, Gerty } And I would 
rather you wouIdn't tell me about the marks 
either." 

" But, Ada, you aught to care." 

" Perhaps I ought, but I don't know — I can't 
help it It's quite different with you and some 
of the others, because you like your lessons as 
well as trying for the prizes. But I don't care 
about being first — not a bit, and lessons are 
always tiresome to me." 

• "Well — but you know it's right to do your 
lessons and work at them — ^hard too ! " 

" I know, I know. And I do try, I do 
indeed, but they worry me and make me tired ; 
only not so much since we came from Bum- 
side, and your doing lessons with me makes it 
easier. But I can't like them even yet — and 
often — especially at night when Tm lyihg 
awake and remember all that has to be done in 
the day-time, it's so nice to think there shall be 
no lessons in heaven ! " 
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" It doesn't say that in the Bible," said Gerty, 
rather scandaHzed. 

" No, but it^s true for all that." 
" Well, if it is, ril be rather sorry." 
Gerty spoke rather from her present mortifica- 
tion and disappointment than from any opinion 
she had formed about a subject that had never 
occurred to her before, but Ada was a good 
deal taken aback by her unsympathizing in- 
credulity. She looked saddened and perplexed 
for a minute, while Gerty sat somewhat sulkily, 
scribbling with a pencil on the back of her 
note-book. 

" But it is true — at least for me," said Ada, 
brightening up at last. " For there's a text in 
the Bible says there shall be no more sorrow 
and no more crying, and I'm sure lessons are a 
sorrow to me, and sometimes — especially the 
punishment ones — a crying too ! " 

Ada Anished up with a laugh at herself and 
her troubles, which was so merry that Gerty 
could not help joining in it. She said nothing 
more to Ada then ; but she was very unwilling 
to give up her pet scheme, even when time 
showed that Ada had judged her own abilities 
and Ellen Murray's correctly. Gerty restrained 
herself from telling Ellen how the marks stood, 
indeed she tried to make herself particularly 
agreeable to her during the week that followed, 
but the way that her civilities were received 
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convmced her that whether her rival also kept a 
private register or not, she was periectly aware 
of the state of matters. 

Emulation is apt to be very eager in a school 
where prizes are given, but it is doubtful 
whether any system could prevent the tempta- 
tion of ambition to a nature like Gerty's. But 
this Httle girl, who was beginning to leam 
that there are better things to be won than 
school honours, tried hard not to give in to the 
jealous dislike of Ellen Murray, and the 
passionate desire to be first which had gained 
complete possession of her the year before. 
Sometimes it seemed as if her struggles were 
perfectly unsuccessful and the old feelings were 
all as strong as ever. She feared very much 
that it was so on this night of her talk with 
Ada, and afterwards she paid less attention to 
her book of marks, and tried hard not to think 
so much about the prizes. Perhaps after 
Gerty*s lirst irritation was past, she over-rated 
the merit of Ada's feelings towards her com- 
panions, not understanding that her friend's 
temptations and trials in this difficult matter of 
lessons lay quite in an opposite direction from 
her own. She astonished Ada by telling her 
that she had given her a rebuke, a piece of 
information which was received with some 
amusement ; Ada saying that she thought she 
was the one who had been scolded. 
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Things in general were not very bright at 
Miss Martyn's school just then, for a long time 
of stormy weather which conAned the girls 
almost constantly to the house, was sorely 
trying to their temper and spirits. Colds, in 
yarious degrees of severity, were abundant. 
Miss Maria herself had a touch of influenza ; 
May Allardyce took to bed for several days ; 
and Maggie Murray with a swollen, face and 
sore throat was so savage to every one, especially 
her sister, that it was fervently wished she also 
would confine herself to her room for a time. 
Gerty and Ada were ampng the few that kept 
tolerably well; being cheerful was out of the 
question, when the general. atmosphere of dcr 
pression made even Mary Carr cross and Nettie 
Cathcart silent 

Mrs Martyn used to look sadly over the tea- 
cups at the vacant places round the table, and 
was nearly affected to tears one evening when 
she counted six absentees. Gerty thought 
Emily Gordon ought to have been away too, 
for she had been coughing and shivering in the 
school-room all afternoon, though nothing would 
persuade her to go to bed and leave her lessons. 
She had got a letter now, Gerty observed with 
satisfaction, and it was to be hoped it would do 
her good, for it evidently came from abroad and 
must bring news of her father. Emily would 
never have attempted to read it under the table 
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as the other girls constantly did in similar 
circumstances, but her wistTul looks attracted 
the attention of Mrs Martyn, who said kindly, 
" Open your letter, my dear, we'll excuse you 
this once. We know you are anxious for 
news." 

Ada came running in just then, undeniably 
late and liable to punishment, but Miss Maria 
was not present, and Mrs Martyn received her 
apologies with a smile. Did she think there 
was anything poor little May would care for ? 
was all that was said to Ada. Yes, May had 
expressed some wishes — marmalade she would 
Hke, and little biscuits, and if Mrs Martyn had 
any sponge-cake, she thought she could eat a 
pretty big piece. 

"Your baby seems to be recovering, Ada," 
observed Miss M'Kenzie. 

"Which is the coolest — ^message or mes- 
senger?" Nettie Cathcart asked Mary Carr, 
loud enough to be heard all over the table. 

May was quite right to tell what she wanted, 
and Ada was right too, Mrs Martyn said. And 
she stopped pouring out the tea to give Jane 
the keys and send her oK for the good things 
which had been mentioned ; remarking that she 
thought they might all enjoy a piece of cake 
that night, a suggestion that was highly approyed 
of, " We have none of us been very well lately," 
said Mrs Martyn, looking affectionately round 
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the group of laughing girls, who were all think- 
ing how nice it was when Miss Maria did not 
come to tea. " And when people are not well, 
they take fancies for things." 

" I feel quite well," said Gerty in an aside to 
Ada, " but I have a fancy for cake." 

" Your friend Miss Gordon would be shocked 
at you," said Janie Leslie. " I'm sure she thinks 
it more pious to eat bread than cake, and I only 
wonder she doesn't think it wrong to take 
butter ! " 

" Yes, so many poor people have no bread at 
all," said EUen Murray in a sort of dolorous 
whine. 

Mrs Martyn and Miss Framm were talking 
to each other at one end of the table, and 
Mademoiselle at the other was surrounded by 
the elder girls, so Janie and EUen were per- 
fectly free to exchange remarks on Emily's 
supposed opinions without being overheard by 
any but their companions. Many a time before 
had poor Emily been compelled to hear herself 
discussed by the girls around her, who did not 
even lower their voices, and indeed had every 
intention that she should have the beneAt of 
their conversation. But of late, this most 
annoying method of attack had been almost 
entirely given up, and Gerty, who had some 
experience of it herself during her early days at 
school, was excessively indignant to see it 
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renewed again to-night with as much spirit as 
.ever. Her only comfort was that Emily seemed 
so much absorbed in her letter as to be uncon- 
scious of the silly, spiteful speeches and pointless 
jokes which were passing from one to another 
around her. 

" It's almost as wicked to like nice things to 
eat as to like nice things to wear, I suppose." 

" Yes, of course. Do you see what an awfully 
long letter she's got ? Her mamma's telling her 
all about her spring dresses." 

EUen craned her neck over the table, and 
pretended tb read from the back of Emily's 
letter — "My dearest child" — no, "my beloved 
child " — " my beloved child, I hear that dresses 
in Scotland are wom bunchy at the back; 
therefore you must get your*s bunchy in fronL 
They are far more religious that way. Don*t 
on any account get a hat, as Tm going to bring 
you an Egyptian turban." 

This last piece of wit was received with a 
great deal of laughter, in which even some of 
the elder girls- joined ; and Molly Smith, seated 
beside Emily, was nearly choking with amuse- 
ment. Ellen Murray leaned back in her chair 
with an air of satisfaction, and informed her 
admirers that was exactly the sort of thing Mrs 
Gordon wrote to her daughter. 

"But heathens wear turbans — ^she wouldn't 
want herto be like heathensr suggested someone. 
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" You stupid girl ! don*t you know it doesn^t 
matter who she*s like, if she*s not like common, 
ordinary people? Besides, the people in the 
Bible wore turbans." 

"You think youVe funny, but you're not," 
said Gerty, glaring at Ellen over her tea-cup. 

After all, there were decided disadvantages 
connected with Miss Maria's absence, and Gerty 
was beginning to get almost angry with Mrs 
Martyn, sitting so placidly behind the tea-kettle, 
and thinking no evil. Miss Maria was never so 
much interested in anything as to forget to watch 
the behaviour of her pupils ; and this witty con- 
versatibn, with its accompanying giggles, could 
not possibly have gone on under her eyes. But 
there was no hopeof help from Mother Hubbard. 

On former occasions Ada had sometimes suc- 
ceeded in setting things to rights, generally by 
skilfully turning the conversation, but to-night 
she did not interiere at all. She was watching 
Emily*s face for a look which might tell her 
something of the contents of the letter she was 
reading so slowly, and EUen Murray and her 
amiable remarks were unnoticed by her. The 
gauntlet which Gerty had thrown down was not 
taken up by EUen, who knew that, by con- 
tinuing her attack on Emily, she annoyed her 
much more than if she had tumed on her, and 
had what Gerty would have called a "fair 
fight." 
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It was Emily herself who brought silence and 
dismay on her tormentors — Emily, who looked 
up on a sudden with quivering lips, and a be- 
wildered look in her eyes ; then rose without a 
word to any one, and left the room sobbing. 
She was usually so quiet and gentle, that every 
one stared in surprise, and Ellen Murray and com- 
pany looked horriAed and conscience-stricken. 

" Poor Miss Gordon — poor, poor girl ! She*6 
got bad news, Tm afraid," said Mrs Martyn, in 
compassionate tones. 

The girls were all frightened into quietness, 
till, after a minute, Maggie Murray suggested, 
" Perhaps they didn*t write to her on black- 
edged paper so as not to frighten her at Arst, 
you know." There was a general cry of " Hush ! " 
the reason of which Miss Murray could by no 
means understand. Except Mrs Martyn, who 
talked in a low voice to Miss Pramm about the 
Gordon family, no one said another word about 
Emily or her affairs. Tea was iinished in al- 
most complete silence, most of the girls feeling 
uncomfortable enough. 

" It's something in her letter. It's sure to be 
something in her letter," Janie Leslie kept re- 
peating uneasily, when they had gone back to 
the school-room. The girls who had laughed 
at tea-time were all inclined to be ashamed of 
themselves, and shewed their penitence by blam- 
ing EUen and Janie severely. Maiy Carr poured 
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forth a torrent of indignation on the subject of 
their heartlessness and vulgarity, and declared 
that she was never so much inclined to appeal 
to Miss Maria, and would do it, too, if she heard 
another unkind word about Emily Gordon. 
EUen took her lecture very sulkily, but Janie 
Leslie was cowed and frightened, and Miss 
Carr's own conscience was somewhat quieter. 
She had listened to the talk at tea-time with 
contemptuous amusement, but she was perfectly 
aware that then, and often before, she who knew 
more of Emily Gordon than most of the others 
did, should have had something to say on her be- 
half. To be sure, she had often laughed at Emily 
herself in days gone by ; but then it was one of 
Mary*s favourite boasts that, when once con- 
vinced she was wrong, she was ready to acknow- 
ledge her mistake immediately. And it was 
some time now since she had found reason to 
regret that she had ever sneered at Emily 
Gordon. 

Gerty and Ada had separated from the others 
as they left the dining-room, and went upstairs 
together slowly and gravely. Gerty felt she 
could scarcely trust herself in EUen Murray^s 
company just then, and May Allardyce was 
almost intolerable ; so she stood still at the top 
of the staircase and leaned her arms on the 
railing. Ada a few steps lower stopped too, 

and Gerty asked abruptly, 

P 
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" Ada, what do you think*s the matter with 
Emily ? " 

" I don*t know, I wish I did. And we can*t 
go to her, Gerty, for Mother Hubbard is with 
her." 

"I hope," said Gerty, doubtfulIy, "I hope 
her father isn't worse." She bit her lip, and 
began rubbing her hand up and down the 
railing, feeling almost ready to cry. 

" It can't be that, Gerty, because you know 
we have been asking God to make him well." 

"Yes, we have," said Gerty, a good deal 
relieved, " I don*t think it can be that But I'd 
like to know what it really is, for she wasn't 
listening to the girls." 

But Ada had no more idea than Gerty what 
Emily s trouble could be, and the conference 
was brought to an end by a shrill voice calling 
for Ada. Gerty followed her into their room, 
where they found May sitting up in bed, 
wrapped in a blue Aannel dressing-gown, and 
ready to greet them with her favourite adjective, 
" You nasty Ada I YouVe left me alone so 
long, and you knew I was wanting a story ! " 

Oh how slowly the next half hour passed 
while Gerty sat waiting for Mrs Martyn to 
return from Emily's room I The room was very 
quiet, for Ada on the floor beside May's bed 
was telling the story of the " Pilgrim s Progress," 
and for once her troublesome bab^ was silent 
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and content Gerty paid a sort of half attention, 
secretly wondering a little what May would say 
when she found she was listening to a Sunday 
story, but waiting too intently for the sound of 
footsteps to give mucli heed to anything else. 
For a long time she heard nothing but the 
sound of Ada's voice, as she went on with the 
tale in her rapid, Auent way, never once having 
to pause for a word. Gerty had left the door a 
little bit open to listen, and every now and then 
she went out into the passage and came back 
again restlessly, wondering why Mrs Martyn 
remained so long with Emily. It was not till 
Christian had been brought safely in at the 
Wicket Gate, and Gerty's patience was nearly 
worn-out, that son^e one came along the passage 
with quick, light footsteps, which were certainly 
not Mother Hubbard's, and tapped at the bed- 
room door. 

" O Emily ! we were expecting Mrs Martyn, 
and ij's you ! " said Gerty rather awkwardly. 

But sensitive as Emily was, she knew her 
friend too well to be at all hurt by this peculiar 
welcome, and the violent squeeze Gerty gave 
her hand was an intelligible sign of sympathy. 

" Mrs Martyn allowed me to come to you for 
a little," said Emily. " I may come into your 
room, and stay till it is time for reading if you 
like." 

Of course they liked. Ada had made a 
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spring from the floor, and stood looking at 
Emily with bright, expectant eyes, while Gerty 
shut the door and put herself against it as if 
determined to keep out all intruders. There 
were still tears on Emil/s dark eyelashes, but 
her h'ps were smiling, and there was a tone of 
gladness in her voice that reassured her friends. 

" I am afraid you thought I was sad when I 
have only had good news," said she gently. " I 
think tears of joy come faster than other tears. 
I couldn't cry at alL when Papa and Mamma 

went away. But now '* Her voice quivered, 

and Gerty and Ada coming nearer each took 
one of her hands. 

" Then, Emily, your father is better ? " 

** So much better that he and Mamma are 
coming home. They will be in England at 
Easter, and the children and I are to meet 
them there. We will be all together again. 
God has been very good to us." 

For once, it was not Ada but Gerty who 
spoke Arst, her own eyes filled with tears, and 
her voice unsteady, as she told her friend how 
glad she was. Ada had her head down on 
Emily's shoulder and her face hidden. She did 
not say an}^hing at all for a little, and her 
silence brought a sudden thought to Emily 
and Gerty that the time of her separation from 
her parents had still to be counted by years. 
Emily felt almost selfish in her own great 
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happiness ; and Gerty, who had never known 
what it was to spend a month without seeing 
her mother, thought, with a sort of horror ofthe 
fate of the little girl left for long years at 
school, growing up a stranger to those who 
loved her best. But it was only a minute 
before Ada looked up brightly. " It*s very 
nice, Emily. Gerty and I have been wishing 
for this so much." 

Then she turned away quickly and went to 
May, who was not in the least interested in the 
state of Mr Gordon*s health, and was only 
indignant at being left unnoticed so long. And 
Emily, sitting down with Gerty, began to tell 
the arrangements for the family re-union in 
some warm place in the south of England, 
while Gerty listened with an interest that was 
very keen, though the only way she manifested 
it was by repeating at int(ervals, the single and 
not particularly original remark, that she was 
" very glad." 

"But, Ada, when Christian got in at the 
Wicket Gate, what sort of a road did he find ? 
Was it nasty ? " 

May's question made rather an annoying 
interruption in the conversation ; but Ada, who 
knew there would be no peace for anyone till 
her curiosity was satisfied,answered immediately, 

" Sometimes it was, but not always. Some- 
times he found it difficult to get on at all ; but 
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then there were other parts where the road was 
very smooth — all among grass and lilies — ^very 
nice places." 

And Gerty, to whom the beautiful allegory 
was something more than a fairy tale, looked 
up quickly, and meeting Emily's glance, knew 
that the same thought had struck them both. 
Ada seemed entirely engrossed in rather un- 
successful attempts to make May*s tumbled 
clothes smooth and comfortable ; and the 
blankets were all tucked in with great trouble 
if not skill, before she added, 

" And then in the Celestial City, at the end 
of the road, it was all nice ! '* 

"You*ll tell me more to-morrow," said May, 
" and if you read any other stories when you 
were at Burnside, you must tell me them alL I 
wish you would take that nasty girl out of my 
room now, for Tm sleepy." 

Emily Gordon's path that night was smoother 
than Gerty could have believed possible. Mrs 
Martyn did not fail to inform the girls what 
news her letter had brought her ; and Emily's 
affairs had been very fully and freely discussed 
before she appeared in the drawing-room. Many 
of her companions had known very little of her 
history before, and almost none of them had 
realised her troubles in the midst of the general 
impression that Emily was low-spirited and 
peculiar, and decidedly given to be righteous 
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over much. There were parties and divisions 
enough among Miss Martyn's school-girls, but 
there were times when they seemed animated 
by one spirit, and to-night there was nothing 
but sympathy for Emily Gordon. Even Ellen 
Murray was secretly remorseful on hearing the 
story of Mr Gordon's illness, which was new, at 
least, to her; and Janie Leslie would have 
expressed a kindly interest in it, if her first 
attempt to do so had not been severely snubbed 
by the elder girls. 

They were all assembled in the drawing- 
room, waiting for Mademoiselle to commence 
the evening reading, when Emily Gordon 
entered with Gerty. Mary Carr rose imme- 
diately and kissed her, saying warmly how 
glad she was that her father was better. One 
by one they followed her example, all of them 
speaking kindly, some with tears in their eyes. 
It was the Arst time that Emily sat down with 
her assembled schoolfellows with the feeling 
that they were friends as well as companions ; 
but she found a place for herself beside Gerty 
and Ada, who were bound to her by a closer 
tie. And among the girls that rejoiced that 
night in the joy of another, the two who were 
happiest for Emily's sake did not forget to 
thank God, who had remembered their friend in 
her trouble, and in His own great goodness and 
mercy given her the wish of her heart. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

HE reaction which had set in towards 
Emily Gordon in the feelings of her 
companions was very strong, and the 
effects of it never wore off. The 
girls began henceforth to consider her one of 
themselves ; she was no longer Miss Gordon, 
but Emily, and the objectionable title of Saint 
Emilia, first coined by Nettie Cathcart, and 
eagerly adopted by some of the younger girls, 
fell into complete disuse. Perhaps it would be 
too much to say she ever became populan Her 
gentle goodness had its own iniluence, but she 
was far too timid and quiet to gain the power 
over her school-fellows which Ada possessed as 
pet and princess ; she never even gained the 
standing Gerty took among them in after years, 
when the first prejudice against her had long 
ago given way to respect and affection. Yet it 
became the fashion at Miss Martyn's to treat 
Emily Gordon politely ; and as time went on, 
many a girl learned to admire the humility 
which never spoke harshly of others, and the 
unseliish kindness which was ever ready to help 
any one in trouble. 
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The anxiety to atone for past unkindness was 
very great for §everal days after Emily*s sudden 
emotion had given her companions a glimpse of 
her real feelings, and this was very distinctly 
shown the first day that the state of the weather 
allowed the girls to go out again for a forenoon 
walk. Colds and coughs had been gradually 
disappearing ; the bright moming had put every 
one in good spirits, and tempted Mrs Martyn to 
break up the school-work an hour earlier, to 
give time for a longer walk. 

Mademoiselle was generally the last to be 
ready, and while waiting for her in the hall, the 
girls used to settle who their companions would 
be — a matter which was supposed to be arranged 
by their governess, but was, nevertheless, almost 
invariably left to themselves. The important 
aATair was being settled when Gerty appeared on 
the scene, and joined Ada, who was standing at 
the table a little way from the rest of the party. 

" Stand here for a minute, Gerty, and you*ll 
see girl after girl going up to Emily and asking 
her to walk with them. rve counted four al- 
ready — and there^s Janie now. Isn*t it funny.?" 

Gerty muttered something that sounded like 
** hypocrite," and expressed a hope that Emily 
would refuse Miss Leslie*s oiTer, but she could 
not help joining in Ada's amusement. 

" O, no, she won't go with Janie. She was 
engaged to Mary at breakfast time ! " 
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**rm glad of that You*re going with me, 
aren*t you ? " 

" Yes, of course, you and I together." 

It was one of these lovely days which some- 
times come even in the middle of winter, when 
it is difficult to believe that snow and rain or 
cold winds will ever retum again. The walk 
was prolonged far into the suburbs of the town, 
where Gerty compared the houses standing in 
gardens with Bumside, always to the advant^e 
of the latter, and made calculations when the 
snow-drops would come up. They were not 
even peeping above the ground as yet ; but the 
sight of some Christmas roses, growing in a plot 
in front of one of the smaller houses, made Ada 
exclaim with delight ; and a little old lady with 
a kindly face, who was gathering the Aowers, 
came forward and handed them to the little girl 
through the garden railings. Mademoiselle was 
shocked at the disorder the procession was 
thrown into by Ada's stopping to receive her 
gift, but an apology from the old lady made her 
all politeness again, and the child's pleasiu^e in 
her Aowers was so great, that she had not the 
heart to scold her afterwards. 

" They are so white and so beautiful, and the 
old lady was so good. I wonder if she was at 
school when she was little, and knows that we 
don*t get Aowers. I never had Christmas roses 
in my hand before ! " 
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" Yes, but what would Miss Maria say if she 
knew that you did admire things so loud that it 
was necessary to give them to you ? " 

" Dear Mademoiselle, the old lady was quite 
close!" said Ada in her most coaxing tone; **and 
you shall have some of the very prettiest to put 
in your hair to-night." 

" Go, go, you know you are naughty," said 
Mademoiselle, half-amused and half-angry at 
this Aagrant attempt at bribery and corruption. 
So Ada carried her Aowers home in triumph, 
undisturbed by further remarks from her go- 
verness. 

The girls had been making plans for spring 
all moming ; but the beginning of Pebruary is 
rather soon to expect settled weather, and while 
they were still a long way from home the sky 
clouded over suddenly and the wind rose. The 
air, which had felt so warm in the sunshine, be- 
came cold and keen, and a violent shower of 
hail ,came on in a few minutes. Umbrellas' and 
waterproofs had not been thought of, and there 
was nothing for it but to hurry home as fast as 
possible. Gerty, whose country breeding had 
made her hardy, laughed at first ; but she was 
soon reduced to silent endurance as the cutting 
wind took away her breath, and the hailstones 
stung her cheek and melted in her hair. She 
gave a gasp of intense relief as they reached 
Miss Martyn's door at last, and the cold, forlorn- 
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looking company entered the warm hall ; Ada, 
with her wet hair all blown about her face» still 
sheltering her precious Aowers behind her mufil 
Mrs Martyn met them at the top of the stair- 
case with many lamentations about the unex> 
pected change in the weather, and the girls were 
sent off to their room with express orders to 
change their wet things as fast as possible. It 
is never pleasant to disrobe with cold, stiff 
fingers, and when the garments to be taken off 
are wet and clammy the operation is peculiarly 
disagreeable. May Aliardyce sat down on the 
floor and cried, letting Ada undress her, as if 
she had been the baby they called her, without 
even moving a hand to help herself. And when 
the other girls, having proceeded with their ne- 
cessary duties in grim silence, were ready to 
ieave the cold room, May had just been got into 
a dry frock, the fastening of which she had in- 
terrupted to make Ada rub her hands. Ada's 
kindness to May had been so long taken as a 
matter of course by her companions, that, even 
when Mary Carr realised she had not yet taken 
off her own hat and jacket, she did not feel her- 
self called upon to interfere in the matter, fur- 
ther than bestowing a little abuse on May's sel- 
fish laziness. Gerty would have tried to give 
some assistance, but she offered so ungraciously 
that May screamed out she was not to touch 
her, and Ada persuaded her to follow Mary and 
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leave her and her baby alone. May was dressed 
at last, and was at the school-room fire before 
the bell rang for dinner ; but Ada was obliged 
to come to the dining-room without taking time 
to change her damp dress, and even then was 
late, and only saved from punishment by Mrs 
Martyn's intercession with Miss Maria. 

It was almost impossible that the exposure 
to the storm and the chill afterwards could fail 
to have bad effects on a child so delicate as Ada. 
She kept up bravely for a few days, saying she 
had only a cold like the others — ^why should she 
expect to get ofF better than her companions } 
But she was obliged to confess to Mary Carr 
that her cough hurt her, though she was very 
unwilling to allow she was ill ; making light of 
it as long as possible, as her manner was with 
every trouble, and then giving way suddenly 
and completely at the last. 

The stormy weather had closed in again after 
that one fine morning which had been so full of 
promise to Miss Martyn*s girls. The next day 
the ground was white, and the wind came howl- 
ing down the street, bringing with it sudden, 
gusty showers of snow. Spring was very far 
off again they said to each other sadly when the 
next day and the next were the same. It was 
a comfort to shut out the dreary prospect with 
the school-room shutters; but on the afternoon of 
this third day, things inside were dismal enough 
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to Gerty, for Ada had come to her desk only to 
lay her head upon it, without even looking at 
the books which were lying around her. It was 
her time for preparing lessons, but to Gerty's 
distress, she did not even try to do so ; and her 
friend had to give her up in despair at last, and 
get through her work alone, while Ada sat 
beside her more quietly than she had ever seen 
her. At the table May Allardyice deliberately 
tore leaf after leaf out of her grammar without 
attracting attention, while the other children 
squabbled and played by turns; for Miss 
Framm, whose office it was to sit in the school- 
room that afternoon, had been summoned away 
by a visitor, and they were all left to their own 
devices. 

Perhaps Gerty was the only one who had 
really Anished her lessons when Mademoiselle 
entered the room, looking weary and much 
worried. Twice a week she gave a lesson in 
Prench history to the elder girls, who were as 
unruly pupils as could well be, refusing to pre- 
pare their lesson unless it suited them to do so, 
and talking and laughing during the class 
without the slightest respect to their teacher. 
Their behaviour was all the more provoking to 
Mademoiselle, as the young ladies were not 
only respectful and attentive to their masters, 
but Miss Framm somehow managed to keep 
them in order, and make her lessons interesting. 
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Of course the poor little governess might have 

appealed to Miss Maria, but even prudence was 

against that course ; for her comfort was very 

much dependent on these elder girls, who were 

very pleasant companions out of school hours 

in the meantime, but were quite able to make 

themselves disagreeable if they chose. There 

was nothing for it but to endure the misery of 

these hours as well as she could ; but perhaps it 

was scarcely to be wondered at^ that she was 

tempted to pour forth upon the children the 

wrath which she dared Hot show to their elders, 

and Gerty and her companions had learned to 

dread the lessons they received immediately 

after Mademoiselle had been teaching the elder 

girls. She appeared rather earlier than usual 

this evening ; and it was certainly not soothing 

to her temper to find the school-room in dis- 

order, the children for the most part at play, 

and May Allardyce quietly consigning the 

remains of her book to the bottom of the waste- 

paper basket. To the delight of Gerty, she 

made a sudden pounce on May, boxed her 

ears soundly, and taking possession of the 

unfortunate grammar to show to Miss Maria, 

she turned the owner of it out of the room by 

the shoulders, almost before she had time to set 

up a howl. Her class assembled quickly 

enough after that, most of them feeling rather 

uneasy in their minds about their own unpre- 
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pared lessons. Ada was the last to come to 
the table, and as her govemess seated herself, 
she said wearily, 

" rra very sorry, Mademoiselle, but I haven't 
done my lessons. I was so tired I couldn*t 
learn them." 

It was an unfortunate speech ; for Nettie 
Cathcart had given the same excuse an hour 
before. She had meant to be impudent, and 
Mademoiselle knew it, yet she had been obliged 
to bear the insult quietly. But that very fact 
made her furious now. 

** You dare to tell me you have not leamed 
your lessons ! You dare to speak English to 
me I Return to your desk this moment, 
Mademoiselle Ada, and finish your studies." 

Ada rose without a word and carried her 
books away, but though she obeyed Made- 
moiselle so far as to open them, she put her 
head down again in the old position, her hair 
falling over her face and the open pages beside 
her. 

Mademoiselle took no more notice of her, but 
went on with her class ; getting more and more 
irritated as one girl after another failed in her 
lesson. Things had been going on very badly 
for some time, when the discomfort of the 
children was brought to a climax by the 
entrance of Miss Maria. She came in without 
any intention of interrupting the class, merely 
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to fetch a book from one of the desks, but 
Mademoiselle's angry manner and Ada's bent 
head attracted her attention immediately. She 
looked round the whole party in her usual keen 
way before she spoke to the governess. 

"Miss Godfrey is in disgrace, Mademoiselle?" 

" It is true. She has not prepared her lesson," 
said Mademoiselle rather grimly. 

But Gerty could bear it no longer. With a 
firm determination to save Ada from trouble or 
share it with her, she seized Miss Maria*s dress 
and compelled that dreadful lady to turn round 
and listen to her. 

"Miss Maria, it's not her fault! She isn*t 
well, she coughed all night and couldn^t sleep. 
Please let Ada ofr this time, and rU learn her 
linesl" 

" Do you really think ril let you do that for 
me ? " said Ada, looking up for the Arst time 
when Gerty spoke. , 

" Youll have to, if Miss Maria does." 

Was ever such conduct seen before at Miss 
Martyn's school? The other girls were per- 
fectly aghast at Gerty*s temerity, as she still 
kept hold of Miss Maria's dress, and looked up 
with an eager face for her answer to the singular 
offer she had made. 

" Ada will not be punished if she is ill and 
unable to do her lessons," said Miss Maria 
gravely. " Mademoiselle, you wili kindly 

Q 
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excuse her to-night, and she may go to bed if 
she wishes." 

The frightened faces round the table became 
triumphant, as the girls felt they had gained a 
case against their governess. But Miss Maria 
was a wise woman ; and had not the least 
intention of establishing a dangerous precedent, 
and undermining Mademoiselie's authority. She 
had found the book she wanted, and was leaving 
the room, when something made her stop to 
ask if Miss Stuart was prepared for her class. 
She was the only one who was, Mademoiselle 
' was obliged to acknowledge. " Then the other 
children will write out all their lesson and bring 
it to me in the evening/' said Miss Maria, 
spreading sudden dismay as she departed. 

Ada had risen after Miss Maria spoke, but, 
instead of tossing her books away carelessly as 
she generally did, she stopped, and slowly with 
weary little fingers arranged the contents of her 
desk in order. Miss Maria had been kind, and 
she tried to be unusually tidy from a feeling of 
gratitude to her ; but weeks after Gerty re- 
membered the action and how it was done. AU 
the girls in the class were in dead silence while 
Mademoiselle gave a dictation lesson, so Ada 
could not speak before she went away. But as 
she passed Gerty*s seat, she stopped for an 
instant and put her lips to her hair, then went 
quietly out of the school-room. 
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Lessons went on longer than usual that night, 
for after tea there was a lecture on astronomy, 
and it was pretty late in the evening before the 
girls were free. They were all rather tired 
when the master went away at iast, and some 
of them — especially the children who had still 
their task to write, decidedly cross. It was 
very hard that after sitting quiet so long under 
a lecture that was not the least interesting to 
them, they had to iinish their evening by 
copying out several pages of a French story. 
And there was no sympathy to be got from any 
one. Mademoiselle sat silent and worked at 
her tatting as if she cared for nothing else in 
the world, and as for the elder girls they were 
inclined to be amused. Miss Cathcart was even 
hard-hearted enough to do a little teazing. 
"What! all these children got punishment 
lessons ! Mademoiselle, I admire you." 

Mademoiselle shut her mouth tighter than 
ever, and did not look up. But Mblly Smith 
made answer whispering, 

" It isn*t Mademoiselle, it*s Miss Maria ! " 

" In that case, dear little girl, I would advis^ 
you to write it neatly." 

" I would like to see you with a punishment 
lesson, Miss Cathcart ! better than almost any- 
thing," said Ellen Murray, driving her pen to 
the very bottom of the ink-bottle in impotent 
fury. 
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" I daresay you would," said Nettie, with some 
complacency. "Your wish is a yery natural 
one, but not at all likely to be gratitied, as far 
as I can see. Mademoiselle prefers to employ 
a scape-goat to suifer for my sins. I^m not sure 
that it's a fair way, though.'* 

" Tm not sure of it either, Nettie," said Kate 
M'Kenzie emphatically. She meant to tum the 
point of Miss Cathcart's remark against herself, 
and if Mademoiselle had shown any disposition 
to take up arms on her own behalf, Kate would 
have sided with her. But Madenioiselle main- 
tained an obstinate silence. 

" How nice it is that you and I agree for once, 
Kate I But, Mademoiselle, if you will visit my 
iniquity on somebody else's head, I would rather 
it was not poor little Ada*s. She gets into 
scrapes enough on her own account to satisfy 
most people. Besides, rve a fancy for the 
child ; and next time you try the plan, Made- 
moiselle, perhaps you will kindly choose some 
other small girl." 

"Oh, you needn't be sorry for Ada," said 
Janie Leslie; ^^ sMs all right — it*s only poor 
us. But we had the grandest scene — I never 
saw anything like it in my life — Miss Maria 
came in, yoy know — " 

" Hold your tongue. How can any one write 
while you're jabbering ? Gerty Stuart made a 
fool of herself ; that was all the grand scene." 
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" You*re a nice Httle girl," said Miss Cathcart, 
regarding Ellen Murray with interest ; " a gentle, 
ladylike little girl! Next time Mademoiselle 
wants to pour out her wrath on some one, I 
think she might do well to choose you. I give 
her free Ieave." 

MademoiseIIe*s silence was very remarkable, 
and the elder girls were afraid that Nettie Cath- 
cart had gone too far. But nothing would per- 
suade her to leave the subject till she had heard 
the whole story of MademoiseIIe's anger with 
Ada, and Miss Maria's visit to the school-room. 
Gerty had taken no part in the conversation at 
all ; and she went away now just as Janie began 
her story, Ieaving her companions to comment 
as they chose upon her share in the afternoon's 
adventures. 

AII the way through the passages and up- 
stairs she ran as fast as she could, but coming 
to the bed-room door she stopped a minute, 
then turned the handle softIy lest Ada should 
be asleep. But when Gerty entered, she was 
startled to find no one in the room but the 
house-maid, who was arranging the beds for the 
night. " O Jane ! do you know where Ada is ?" 

" Miss Godfrey is up-stairs in the sick-room ; 
Mrs Martyn thought she would be quieter and 
more comfortabIe there for a day or two." 

Gerty made no answer. She went to one of 
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the dressing-tables, and stood leaning against 
it, with her face tumed away from Jane. 

" Miss Stuarty I see your scarf and one of your 
gloves lying on your bed. You had better put 
them away before I come, or I must take them 
to Miss Maria.'' 

Gerty apparently gave no heed at first, but 
after a minute she took up her things and tossed 
them carelessly into a drawer. Jane, going on 
with her work, remembered other occasions when 
her timely warnings had saved Ada from a fine, 
and her kindness had been received with lively 
gratitude. She had come to a very unfavour- 
able conclusion about Miss Stuart's manners 
before the room was put in order, and she was 
ready to go. But the door was not shut behind 
her when Gerty exclaimed, as if a thought had 
struck her, " O, stop a minute, please ! " 

Jane complied, but not very willingly. 

" Do you think you could take these Aowers 
to Ada ? They*re hers ; and she'll be sure to 
want them if she has to stay up there for days." 

Something in the tone of Gerty*s voice com- 
pletely softened the kind-hearted house-maid, 
and she readily undertook the charge of the 
glass with Ada's beloved Christmas roses. 

" ril give them to Miss Ada to-night, and 1*11 
tell her you sent them," she promised, as she 
went away. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

|FTER that, there came a dreary time 
for poor Gerty. Masters came and 
went, lessons were learned, walks 
were taken, and all the affairs of the 
school went on as usual, but Ada's place was 
empty. She was better, Mrs Martyn always 
told the girls, in answer to their eager inquiries, 
but the doctor was anxious about her cough, and 
said she needed the greatest care. So Ada was 
still shut up in the sick-room where none of her 
companions were allowed to enter, and Gerty 
downstairs learned her lessons alone, and was 
very silent during play hours, missing her little 
friend night and day. At first, some of the 
elder girls made efforts to cheer her, but if 
Gerty could not have Ada, she wanted no one 
else, so their advances were so ungraciously 
receive<J, that they drew back somewhat 
offended. Even Mary Carr lost patience with 
her in those days, and so it came to pass that 
Gerty got what she asked for, and was let 
alone. 

One Sunday afternoon, the second after Ada 
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went away, Gerty had come into the drawing- 
room after church, and found a retired comer 
for herself almost out of sight. She was seated 
on the Aoor behind one of the couches, her 
Bible open in her lap, trying to read over the 
verses she had to repeat for her Sunday evening 
lesson. This was the time when she and Ada 
used to go off together for a talk, and in spite 
of the rule which forbade the girls leaving the 
drawing-room on Sunday afternoons, they had 
generally managed to get far enough away 
from the others to make their conversation 
private. But to-day it seemed to Gerty as if she 
could not shut her ears to the Babel of tongues 
around her. 

Kate M'Kenzie and Mary Carr were on the 
hearth-rug chattering with Mademoiselle, who 
had long ago been coaxed and cajoled back 
into good-humour, while the other girls scattered 
in groups.about the large room, laughed, and 
quarrelled, and played as they felt disposed. 
There were only two among them all who were 
really reading ; Emily Gordon, who was seated 
in a comer with her hymn-book, and Nettie 
Cathcart, comfortably established in an arm- 
chair busy with an innocent-looking book in a 
brown paper cover which had been a red and 
yellow novel the day before. 

" Oh, here's Gerty ! " said May AUardyce, 
crawling round the end of the couch on her 
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hands and knees. "What are you crying 
about, Gerty ? " 

" Go away," said Gerty, gruffly. 
" I don't know what to do," whimpered May. 
" I don't Hke Sunday at all, I wish you'd tell 
me a story." 

But Gerty had been too much disgusted with 
May's indifference to Ada's absence to be 
inclined to take any trouble with her now. " I 
don't remember any stories. Go away," she 
repeated again, and the child obeyed. Gerty 
heard Ellen Murray call her immediately. 

" Come here, May, and V\\ show you some- 
thing funny. You needn't go to Gerty; she*s 
as grumpy as possible. No one can get a civil 
word from her now Ada*s away, as if things 
weren*t duli enough for everyone as well as 
her ! " 

At the other end of the room Nettie Cath- 
cart was saying, " I think this is by a long way 
the best of hers I have ever read ! I'm half 
done the book now, and I don*t see through the 
plot a bit." 

"I neither read Miss Braddon*s works nor 
discuss them on Sundays," was Miss M*Kenzie's 
reply. 

" Every one to their taste, Catherine. If you 
and Mary f)refer to talk over the fashions with 
Mademoiselle, it*s all the same to me." 

"Well, it wasn't right of us to be talking 
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about bonnets, there's no doubt about it ! Yoa 
were in a glass-house, Kate, and shouldn't have 
been throwing stones; but all the same, you 
ought to be ashamed of reading novels the way 
you do on Sundays, Nettie! " 

" My dear girls, when will you leam that your 
preaching has not the least effect on me ? " 

" I'm sure this is the only time we have for 
rest," said Maggie Murray in her la2y drawL 
^' Miss Maria leads us a dog's life on Sundays ; 
twice to church, and then Bible-classes, sermon, 
readings, and singing hymns all evening till I'm 
far more sleepy than on other days." 

Miss Murray's younger sister was on the floor 
a little way off, playing quiet games with May 
Allardyce and one or two other children. 

" Now, then, each take a corner of the hand- 
kerchief, and when I say ' Hold fast* then you 
must let go, and when I say * Let go,' then hold 
fast. Now, weVe going to begin." 

So the Sunday afternoon passed on at Miss 
Martyn's school. And Gerty gave up trying tb 
read her Bible in despair, and sat quiet in her 
corner, letting great tears fall unnoticed on the 
open pages in her lap. 

Tea-time was still a long way off, when Mrs 
Martyn looked in at the door. The younger 
girls made a general scamper to t^e table to 
gain possession of some of these edifying volumes 
of sermons and religious magazines, which had 
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been placed there regularly every Sunday since 
Gerty came to school. They had been familiar 
to them all for a long time, and were never 
touched now except when Mrs Martyn or her 
daughter appeared. On this occasion, however, 
the girls made their move rather too late, and 
Mrs Martyn had been quite able to see the 
state of things. 

" O, for shame ! for shame ! " said she, shak- 
ing her head gravely at the girls. " I think 
youVe all forgetting what day it is. You must 
sit quiet now and read till tea-time. I'm sure 
there are plenty of nice books here." 

" Very nice books, Mrs Martyn," said Miss 
Cathcart, in a tone the good old lady could not. 
understand. She had an instinctive suspicion 
of Nettie and her doings, but she had never 
found her out in any mischief, and this aftemoon 
she had certainly been reading in a most exem- 
plary manner. The idea of making any inves- 
tigation as to the character of the work she was 
perusing so diligently never entered Mrs Mar- 
tyn*s head, but she felt rather uncomfortable 
nevertheless, and, the children being all seated 
quietly by this time, she hastened to execute 
her errand and take her departure. ** Where's 
Gerty Stuart } Isn*t she here } " 

" Yes, Tpi here," said Gerty, rising and com- 
ing slowly out of her hiding-place. 

" I want to speak to you for a minute, my 
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dear," said Mrs Martyn ; and Gerty willingly 
followed her out of the room. " Ada has been 
asking to see you so often/' said Mother Hub- 
bard, when the door was closed. " I don't like 
to see her sitting so sad and quiet upstairs. 
Now, it would never do to have you and all the 
others running in to her whenever you liked, 
and Miss Maria thinks she ought to be kept 
very quiet But you're a quiet little girl, my 
dear ; and if you promise not to let her talk 
much to bring on her cough, I think you might 
go and sit with her for a little while." 

Gerty*s face had got very bright when she 
began to guess what the end of Mrs Martyn's 
speech was to be. 

"Just now, Mrs Martyn?" she said im- 
patiently. 

" Yes, my dear. But, Gerty, remember you 
must be quiet," added Mrs Martyn in some 
alarm, as Gerty broke away from her and 
rushed upstairs. "After all weVe not done 
much good by keeping her away from them," 
she said to herself with a sigh immediately 
afterwards. 

The sick-room was in a higher story than the 
pleasant chamber where the two little friends 
had spent so many happy hours ; but it too was 
large and light, and the windows looked out on 
the gardens instead of the noisy street. Gerty 
had never been there before, and it struck her 
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as being very silent and empty after the crowded 
drawing-room she had left. Ada was sitting 
all alone in an arm-chair drawn close to the fire ; 
beside her on a little table was the glass with the 
Christmas roses. She looked up quickly when 
the door opened, but did not rise; and when 
Gerty came up and kissed her, Mrs Martyn 
would have been surprised and relieved could 
she have seen how quietly the little girls greeted 
each other. Then Gerty sat down on a stool 
at Ada's feet, and both children were silent for 
a minute, holding each other*s hands. 

" You*re better, aren't you, Ada } " said Gerty 
at last, bethinking herself that some such 
inquiry was necessary. 

Ada did not appear so ill as she had expected, 
but it struck her that she was strangely pretty, 
with a bright, far-away look in her t^^^ which 
Gerty had never seen before. But Ada answered 
gaily, and the familiar tones put Gerty at her 
ease again. 

" Oh, Tm much better — nearly well ! And 
I'll be quite better now you have come." 

"Your Christmas roses are withered now," 
said Gerty, feeling as if she was scarcely able 
to talk of the weary time of her separation from 
Ada. 

"I'm so sorry," said Ada, touching the faded 
Aowers lovingly with the tips of her slender 
fingers. " I took such care of them, and Jane 
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gave them fresh water every day ; but I suppose 
this warm room isn*t good for them, for they 
began to wither very soon." 

**Never mind, Ada. You know it's a long 
time since you got them, and you41 have some 
snowdrops from Burnside. 111 write Mamma 
to send you some, for our snowdrops are 
beauties.'' 

Ada was probably not astonished to hear of 
the particular loveliness of the Burnside Aowers, 
for she had already leamed that everything 
there was excellent of its kind. But Gerty 
stopped her when she was going to speak. 

" No, you mustn't thank me now, for Mother 
Hubbard said I wasn't to let you talk much. 
It's me that's to talk to you, and you're to be 
quiet." 

" You'll say a great deal then, Gerty, won't 
you? Just think that we've had no talk for 
nearly a fortnight ! " 

" I've wanted to talk to you so much. — Oh ! 
Ada, rve missed you so horribly ! I've missed 
you at breakfast-time, and school-time, and 
walk-time ; there's no use of going over all the 
times, for I always missed you ! And the 
evening worst of all, for your bed was empty, 
and there was no one to talk to. Mary had 
always a book, or went to see Miss M'Kenzie. 
It wasn't her blame though ; I was cross and 
wouldn't speak to her." 
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Gerty was very nearly crying, and Ada 
stroking her hand would fain have made her 
talk of something else. But when Gerty began 
to get confidential and penitent, she always did 
it most thoroughly, and it was impossible to 
stop her now. 

" Every thing^s been going wrong since you 
went away, Ada ! And rve been getting so 
awfully wicked. I haven't read once with 
Mary — I couldn^t bear it without you — so I just 
went through a verse or two anywhere, as fast 
as I could, and got into bed before she was 
ready — and put my head under the clothes. 
And rve been in such an ill-humour all the 
time — with them all — and Emily Gordon was a 
bother. Do you know I was sitting in the 
drawing-room when Mother Hubbard came — 
behind the sofa — and I was just hating every 
one of them. Oh Ada, you must be quick and 
get well and come down stairs again, for I can*t 
be good without you ! " 

Ada might have said to her with some truth 
that her trials during the last fortnight had been 
harder to bear than Gerty's. She could have 
told of dreary days and restless nights, of the 
weariness which never left her, and the cough 
that kept her from sleeping. She might have 
reminded Gerty that Mrs Martyn was not a very 
entertaining companion, or at least that her 
society was apt to get tiresome when it was 
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only varied by visits from the doctor or Miss 
Maria. AU this, and much more, Ada might 
have told Gerty, but self-consciousness was not 
one of her faults ; in her sympathy with her 
friend her own feelings were forgotten, and she 
only remembered her troubles in bringing Gerty 
the comfort which had come to her when she 
needed it 

" Dear Gerty I I can't help you, but the Lord 
Jesus can. And being ill, or going away to 
another country, or anything else in the world, 
can never take us away from Him ! " 

With the eamest words of her little friend 
there came to Gerty a new sense of the love 
that is stronger than all earthly love. Ada and 
she were away from their parents, and they had 
been separated from each other ; but alike in the 
noisy school-room and the quiet sick-chamber, 
they could ever be near the Saviour. And Gerty 
began to think that if the Lord was near to help 
her, it might even be possible to gather up her 
courage, and try to work and wait patiently, 
though Ada had to stay up-stairs for a 
while. 

" If I could only remember it I " she said with 

a sigh. "But I forget — and it doesn't seem 
real, and then I just go on any way — that*s 
what rve been doing all the time youVe been 
here. But ril try — ^and youll get better, and 
come back and help me as you used to do." 
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" But, Gerty, how could I possibly have helped 
you ? " 

" But you did though/* persisted Gerty stoutly. 
** You put things into my head, and you helped 
me to do things." 

"Yes," said Ada, with a curious mixture of 
sadness and playTulness in hervoice, " I remem- 
ber now, I helped you to do some things. I put 
it into your head to look for Emily^s diary long 
ago, and I showed you how to post letters with- 
out Miss Maria knowing, and how to practise 
with one hand, and read a story-book with the 
other, and ever so much more — " 

" That was last year." 

'* Well, but this year we dressed up and went 
out visiting after bed-time, and played tig round 
the school-room table ever so often; and we 
used to hide in the curtain at Mr Wilson's 
class. Oh! and do you remember the great 
big picture of Miss Maria we made on the black- 
board ? " 

"Are you about done?" asked Gerty with 
awful severity. 

" Not nearly done ! " said Ada, fairly laugh- 

ing now; " at least not really, but there's no use 

in going over it all. We got punishments for 

all these things, Gerty, and it was I that made 

you do them, every one! I don't think you 

would ever even have got lines if it hadn*t been 

for me. Why, Gerty, the very last thing that I 

R 
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did before I was ill was to get you into a scrape 
because of me." 

" Well, anything more ? " 

" Yes ; Tm sorry, very sorry. I try to keep 
out of mischief, but I get into it before I Ve time 
to think. I must try to try harder when I go 
down-stairs again ; but there are so many lessons 
and so many rules ! " 

Ada had grown grave again, and her eyes 
were shining through tears. AU the time she 
had been speaking Gerty sat on the stool gazing 
into the fire ; but now she turned round to look 
up at Ada, and lay her other hand on hers, — 
" Ada, you must never say such things to me 
again ; because the truth is this — ^that if ever I 
go to heaven, it will be all because of you I I 
know that it*s only God can make people good, 
and so it must have been Him that gave meyou 
to help me ! " 

Gerty put both her arms round Ada, and 
drawing her face down to hers, held her fast for 
a while without speaking. And Ada, startled 
by Gerty*s earnestness, was silent too, till Gerty 
raised herself to brush away her tears suddenly, 
saying remorsefully, " There now, that*s just like 
me ! rve been letting you talk ever so much, 
and get excited, and make yourself worse 
again." 

Ada had some difficulty in soothing Gerty's 
fears, but she managed it at last. Then dis- 
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covering that the arm-chair was big enough for 
both, she persuaded Gerty to come beside her 
and let her put her head on her shoulder. And 
sitting together in the warm fire-Iight, she drew 
Gerty on to talk of the school-room life she had 
left as it seemed so long ago, asking very eagerly 
what had happened since she was ill, for Miss 
Martyn's house was home as well as school to 
Ada, and the girls her dearest friends. 

Meanwhile Mrs Martyn was indulging in a 
quiet nap in her own room, and was oblivious 
for a time of her little patient in the sick-room, 
and the noisy company of girls down-stairs. 
Time passed on while Gerty and Ada chatted 
contentedly over the fire, and afternoon had 
tumed into evening before the old lady be- 
thought herself of coming to separate the little 
friends. 

In the drawing-room things had been going 
on much the same way all afternoon. The 
books had been almost all thrown away again 
immediately after Mother Hubbkrd left, and 
Mademoiselle, whose ideas of Sabbath-keeping 
were anything but strict, allowed her charges to 
do as they liked, provided they did not get in- 
tolerably noisy, or threaten to bring her into 
trouble. Nettie Cathcart had nearly finished 
her novel, the children under Ellen Murray's 
guidance had passed from cross purposes to 
cat's cradle, subjects of conversation were dying 
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out, and the whole party were waiting rather 
impatiently for the summons to tea, when Gerty 
came back to the drawing-room. Her long ab- 
sence had not passed unnoticed, but no one had 
remarked on it much, for she had never shown 
any disposition to join in the Sunday aftemoon 
diversions of her companions, and generally 
tried to escape from them altogether. And 
now, when she reappeared, it was the elder 
girls who first showed any interest in her pro- 
ceedings, beginning with a rebuke from Miss 
M^Kenzie. " Don't you know that you are break- 
ing rules when you stay in your own room on 
Sunday afternoons ? " 

" It's a choice between breaking rules and 
breaking the Sabbath," said Mary Carr, eagerly 
taking Gerty's part. " How can we read or do 
anything, all shut up here together ? I believe 
Miss Maria thinks she keeps us out of mischief 
when she makes us stay here with Mademoiselle; 
but she never was more mistaken in her Iife, 
and if Gerty is so anxious for quiet that she goes 
and sits in a cold room, it's a great deal to her 
credit, that's all." 

" But, Mary, I wasn't in a cold room. I was 
in a very warm room, for I was upstairs with 
Ada." Gerty made this announcement with 
considerable pride. She was greatly pleased 
that her particular friendship with Ada had 
bcen recognised by Mrs Martyn's choosing her 
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to be the first to visit her, and she had no doubt 
of the effect the news would produce on her 
companions. And, indeed, Gerty became im- 
mediately the heroine of the evening. All the 
girls crowded round her, and in the midst of an 
eager circle of questioners she was obliged to 
give the most minute details of Ada's dress, 
appearance, and circumstances at the present 
time, as well as all the information she had been 
able to gain about how things had gone with 
her since they had seen her last. 

"What does she do with herself all day?" 
" Does she look thin ? " " Has she on her serge 
dress ? "• " Does she have to endure much Miss 
Maria?" Gerty was fairly pelted with ques- 
tions. She*did her best to reply, but to the 
most eager of all their inquiries she could give 
no satisfactory answer. She did not know when 
Ada would be able to come among them again. 

" Not for a while, Tm afraid. But she gave 
me a great many kisses and messages for you. 
Tm afraid I won't be able to remember them 
all." 

" Deliver what you do remember then as fast 
as possible." 

"Well, first and foremost, to begin with 
Mary" — and Gerty began to hug her patroness 
with a violence that made the other girls warn 
her that if she began with strangulation, no one 
else would be inclined to let her cxecute Ada's 
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commissions. The other embraces were gone 
through more rapidly, but though the tea-bell 
rang in the middle of her operations, Gerty was 
determined that none of them should be put oif 
till afterwards. Most of the girls had left the 
room, but Ellen Murray still lingered to gather 
up the odds and ends of string and paper she 
had been using in her games, when Gerty came 
to her and said rather awkwardly, " Vwt got a 
kiss for you — will you take it ? " Astonished, 
but by no means ill-pleased, EUen submitted, 
then took Gerty*s arm, and went with her to the 
dining-room ; the two children walking together 
for the first time. 




CHAPTER XX. 

|ERTY did not iSnd very much difficulty 
in persuading Mrs Martyn to allow 
her to visit Ada again next day, and 
before the week was over she had 
succeeded in establishing a custom of going to 
the sick-room every evening after lessons and 
tea were over. The others were rather inclined 
to be jealous of her privileges ; but Gerty*s 
character as a " quiet little girl " stood high with 
Mrs Martyn, and so at first she was the only 
one of Ada*s schoolfeliows who was allowed to 
be with her. But in spite of her enjoyment in 
this state of a^Tairs, Gerty could not help feeling 
that she held her liberties very insecurely. She 
had more than a suspicion that Mrs Martyn, 
out of compassion for Ada's loneliness, had 
introduced Gerty into the sick-room without 
the consent or even the knowledge of her 
daughter ; and all the time she spent with her 
friend she wae in trepidation lest Miss Maria 
ishould appear, and pronounce sentence of 
banishment upon her. 
And one wet forenoon, when she had gone 
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upstairs to stay with Ada during the usual hour 
for walking, it seemed, indeed, as if Gerty's 
fears were realized. For as the two little g^rls 
were contentedly painting pictures at the table, 
there entered an^lderly gentleman with grizzled 
hair, whom Ada immediately greeted as the 
Doctor, and behind him — close on his very foot- 
steps, Miss Maria herself. Both figures werei 
awful enough to Gerty, but Miss Maria said 
nothing at all at first, and Ada seemed on such 
friendly and familiar terms with the Doctor, that 
she was somewhat reassured about him. 

" This is my friend, Gerty Stuart," said Ada, 
introducing her, as the old gentleman seated 
himself on a chair beside his patient. 

Gerty would rather not have been brought 
into notice just then, having some vague ideas 
that it might still be possible to escape Miss 
Maria's eyes. Now that hope was gone, she 
stood behind Ada^s chair not knowing what to 
do, but conscious that the awful gaze of her 
governess was fixed upon her, while the doctor 
only gave her a glance from under his shaggy 
eyebrows. 

" What sort of a nurse does she make ? " 

" A very, very good one, Doctor," said Ada, 
immediately. 

" Does she ? I*m glad to hear it,. Miss Ada ; 
and I suppose we must believe it, for you're 
looking better." 
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Gerty ventured to raise her eyes now, and 
meeting Miss Maria*s, got her dismissal by a 
look. She went away uncertain if she might 
be allowed to retum ; but the Doctor's words 
had given her some hope, and though anxious, 
she was not despairing. 

And, indeed, the Doctor^s orders about Ada, 
as far as they were communicated to the girls; 
were by no means unsatisfactory. It is true 
that she was still to be confined to the warm 
room upstairs, but as far as possible she was to 
be amused and kept in good spirits, and so if 
she wished it, her companions were to be with 
her there. In the aftemoon, Gerty meeting 
Miss Maria in the passage, was excessively 
astonished when she stopped, and told her she 
might spend all her leisure time with Ada, if 
she cared to do so. 

" I think I may trust you not to neglect your 
lessons even for your friend," said Miss Maria, 
leaving Gerty bewildered by her gracious words. 

She was, however, the only girl who got free 
leave to go to the sick-room whenever she chose. 
The others had to go through the ceremony of 
asking Mrs Martyn's permission ; for it was not 
safe to run the risk of Ada's having too many 
visitors at once, and the girls were almost all 
anxious to be with her. Emily Gordon used to 
put off her practising till evening, that she 
might sit with her for a while during school- 
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hours ; and after tea, when Gerty was always 
with her, one or other of the girls would come 
to stay for a little. Sometimes it was one of 
the younger ones; but with the exception of 
Gerty, Mrs Martyn had not much faidi in the 
quietness and discretion of Ada's contem- 
poraries, and tried to keep them away from her 
as much as possible. But the elder girls came ; 
and though Mary Carr was always most 
welcome, yet upstairs, in the sickroom, even 
Maggie Murray was gentle, while Kate 
M'Kenzie did her best to make amusing small 
talk for Ada, and Nettie Cathcart showed 
unIooked-for capabilities of talking nonsense 
without any venom in it Miss Framm would 
come too, and sometimes Mademoiselle, but 
not so often as Gerty would have expected. 

" We are friends, are we not } " she had said 
to Ada the iirst time she saw her during her 
illness. 

" Oh yes ! " said the child, " but, Mademois- 
dle, do you know I really was tired and 
cou)dn*t do my lessons that day." 

Mademoiselle took the pretty head between 
her hands, and kissed Ada on both cheeks, 
French fashion. 

"I believe it, my child," said she kindly. 
But Mrs Martyn came in just then ; and though 
Mademoiselle came again, she did not come 
oiten, and seldom stayed longer than a few 
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minutes, seeming not to care to talk to Ada. 
Gerty was rather puzzled by her conduct, but 
she could not impute it to indifference, so she 
kept all her indignation on thdt score for May 
Allardyce, who certainly cared very little for 
Ada's illness. The short time she had been 
away seemed to have blotted out all remem- 
brance of her kindness from May's mind, and 
after the very first she scarcely ever mentioned 
her name. And while the strength of their Iove 
for Ada drew Gerty nearer to her other school- 
fellows than she had ever been before, she grew 
to dislike May more and more, and scarcely 
ever spoke to her. It was only in consideration 
for Ada, that Gerty was sorry to have to tell 
ber that her baby was getting on very badly, con- 
stantly in disgrace with the teachers and gene- 
rally quarrelling with the girls; but though Ada 
asked a great deal about May, she never made 
any remark on the information she obtained. 
And rather to Gerty's astonishment,weeks passed 
before Ada asked to see her. Perhaps she had 
hoped that May would come of her own accord, 
but she never did ; and at last one Saturday 
afternoon Ada began to speak of her suddenly. 
Gerty had come upstairs with her hands 
full of things for Ada, story-books which 
the girls had got from home for her to read, 
and little gifts they had managed to purchase 
when they were out with their friends in the 
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moming. Ada was better than usual that day, 
and had been sitting up at the table, arranging 
a bouquet of hot-house Aowers which had come 
all the way from Laverock Hall for her, but 
after she had finished she lay down on the sofa 
and was unusually silent for a while. 

" Shall I read to you } " asked Gerty, putting 
away a series of Nettie Cathcart's ridiculous 
pictures, which she had been examining with 
great amusement, and turning her attention to 
the "Wide, Wide World," lying on the table 
beside them. "Ellen Murray left this on the 
drawing-room table last night," she went on as 
Ada did not answer immediately, "and Miss 
Maria nabbed it, and was going to carry it oS, 
and give her lines for having story-books when 
it wasn't Saturday. But Ellen told her it was 
going up to you, so she gave it back again and 
let her off. I didn't think she would have done 
it, but I never saw EUen so nearly crying. And 
it would have been such a pity, for it's such a 
nice book ! " 

Gerty tumed over the leaves fondly, quite 
looking forward to the treat of reading it aloud 
to Ada, for both little girls were rather too fond 
of stories. But Ada stopped her by asking 
abruptly, 

" Is May at school this aftemoon, Gerty ? " 

Oddly enough Gerty had been thinking of 
May only a minute before, and she could not 
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help wondering if it was the same connection of 
ideas that had brought her to Ada's mind. 

" Yes, Mrs Allardyce brought her back in the 
carriage just ,before I came to you." 

"I would like to see her, Gerty. I think 
Mother Hubbard will be in the dining-room 
just now — ^will you ask her, and then bring May 
to me if she will come ? " 

Gerty determined she would make May come, 
but she did not say that to Ada. However, 
contrary to her expectations May made no par- 
ticular objection ; though that might have been 
owing to the fact that she had been making 
explorations in Miss Murray^s work-box, and 
thought it well to leave the school-room before 
that young lady discovered the disorder she 
had made. 

But at the door of the sick-room she hesitated, 
and seemed almosli afraid to enter. The truth 
was, that Gerty had no idea of the barrier which 
the few weeks of separation had made between 
her and Ada. May was not accustomed to 
illness, and she had heard that Ada was very 
ill ; so it was with a feeHng very like awe that 
she came slowly to the sofa, and gave her hand 
td her. Gerty had pledged herself to Mrs 
Martyn that May should not talk too much, but 
as Ada tried in vain to interest the child in the 
pictures on the table, she thought with some 
bittemess how needless her promise had been. 
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Perhaps Ada understood May's feelings better, 
and that was why she made no allusion to her- 
self or the length of time that had passed since 
she had seen her baby, only chattered on about 
the figures she and Gerty had been making. 

" This is Lionel, May, with a blue frock and 
long yellow curls. It was Gerty invented that 
way of writing his name on his back. Isn't he 
a very nice-looking boy ? " 

May assented, scarcely bestowing a glance on 
the paper-doU brought out for her inspection. 
But her eyes, which had been wandering all 
round the unfamiliar apartment, came back to 
Ada, and rested on her with less uneasiness in 
their gaze. Ada talked exactly as she used to 
do, and even in appearance she was very little 
changed, May was thinking. Her very dress 
was the same violet serge she had worn in the 
school-room ; and the excitement caused by her 
unwonted visitor had brought a flush to her 
cheeks, which certainly made her look much 
less delicate than she had done for months 
before her illness. 

" Are you very ill, Ada ? " said May, at last. 

"Oh ! no ; 1*11 be quite better when the warm 
weather comes." 

" It was very stupid of them to tell me you 
were ill," said May, rather viciously. "When 
are you coming downstairs again, Ada ? " 

It occurred to Gerty, as she tumed round at 
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this last question, that as far as May was con- 
cemed there was need for Ada downstairs again. 
Seen against the light, May's hair looked tangled 
and rough ; and her whole aspect was certainly 
very untidy. Gerty wondered if Ada noticed it 
too, and hoped she did not ; while May's ques- 
tion remained unanswered for a minute, and was 
repeated again fretfully — " When are you coming 
downstairs again, Ada ? " 

"Just as soon as ever the Doctor allows me. 
I don't like staying up here, May," said Ada, 
wistfully. " Tm very lonely sometimes." 

" When you come back, you must tell me a 
great many stories. I want to hear about that 
man Christian, and what he did when he got 
away from the giant. He got up to some 
mountains, I know; and then, when you got 
as far as that, you were ill, and I couldii't hear 
any more." 

May spoke in an aggrieved tone, exactly as 
if Ada's illness had been a special injury to her, 
and it was impossible for the other two to keep 
from laughing. 

" What did he see on the mountains, Ada ? " 
"He saw a great many things, dear. And 
the shepherds took him up to a high peak, and 
he got a glimpse, through a glass, of the Celestial 
City." 

" You might tell me a bit of it just now, Adal" 
Ada would have tried to do almost anything 
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then to please May, and regain her inAuence 
Dver her. But the continuous speaking brought 
on her wearisome cough ; and after being inter- 
rupted by it several times, she fairly broke down, 
and tuming away from May, hid her face in the 
pillows. 

'' I can't do it, May !— I can't do it ! " 
There was a pause for a few minutes ; and 
then May asked, " May I go away, then ? " 

No one answered her ; so she slipped off her 
chair, and was going out of the door, when Ada 
looked up, and calied her. 

*' You are going away without kissing me ! " 
May came back to the sofa, and Ada raised 
herself, and put her arms round her. For a 
minute she held her close — so close, that May 
was half-frightened ; then suddenly unclasping 
her hands, she let her go without a word. 

Gerty could not trust herself to speak at first, 
she was so angry with May, so vexed and dis- 
tressed for Ada. She was prudent enough to 
see that matters would only be made worse by 
her expressing her feelings; so, when Ada 
tumed round after a little, and asked her to 
read, she brought the book, and sat down beside 
her without saying a word about May. All 
aftemoon the little girls were busy with the 
" Wide, Wide World ; " and when Mrs Martyn 
came in, at tea-time, Ada was looking as bright 
as she generally did when Gerty was with her. 
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" We have both been veiy good. Gerty has 
been reading to me, and rve scarcely spoken a 
word for ever so long. Have you ever read the 
• Wide, Wide World/ Mother Hubbard > " 

Ada was a privileged person now, and used 
her nickname before Mrs Martyn's face with 
the utmost coolness. 

" No, my dear ; I don't think I have, Is it a 
nice story 1 " 

"It's a delightful story, isn*t it, Gerty.^ I 
would certainly advise you to read it, Mother 
Hubbard. Or will you wait till Tm better, and 
ril read it aloud to you in the Easter holidays ? 
You'll have plenty of time to sit and listen then, 
and you'll get on very fast with knitting your 
bed-cover. I'm sure you want to get on with 
your bed-cover, Mother Hubbard ! " 

"O you chatterbox ! what do you know about 
it.?" said Mrs Martyn, good-naturedly. 

"Know about your bed-cover! I know it 
very well, I assure you. Why, you were knit- 
ting a square of it when I first saw you, sitting 
in the drawing-room, when I came in with 
Mamma. It has been going on ever since ; 
but the strange thing is, Mother Hubbard, it 
never gets any nearer done." 

"Ada! Ada! if Gerty can keep you quiet, 
it's more than I can," said Mrs Martyn rather 
sadly. 

"ril do it, Mrs Martyn," said Gerty. /TU 

s 
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come again in the evening and read, for tliafis 

thc only thing that settles her." 

Mrs Martyn's,bed-cover had long been a jokc 
in the school, and Gerty was very much aEraid 
about what Ada might say next But idule 
Gerty was speaking her mood changed, and tfae 
laughter died out of her eyes. 

" Dear Mother Hubbard, you're very kind, 
and so is Gerty, only she mustn't come badc 
again. ril be very good without her, and I 
won't talk at all ; you'il believe me when I pn> 
mise, won*t you ? Gerty has been sitting with 
me all afternoon and reading, so she mustn't 
come back to-night I " ' 

" Mustn't she ? " said Gerty, with calm irony 
in her tone. 

'* No, Gerty ; you*ll stay down-stairs to please 
me. There will be a great deal of fun to-night, 
for it*s stay-at-home Saturday, and perhaps the 
girls will have a charade.'' 

" Whatever they have, Td a great deal rather 
be here." 

" But, Gerty, I have been thinking this may 
go on a long time — my being ill, I mean. Some 
people are ill for months and years. Mother 
Hubbard, do you think that will be the way 
with me ? " 

Ada's question had certainly been a sudden 
one, but so most of her questions were; and 
Gerty could not understand why Mrs Martyn 
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seemed s6 much taken aback by this one. She 
rose and went to the window, making some 
change in the curtains, and turning her face 
away from the little girls before she answered, 
" No, my darling ; I don*t think it will be that 
with you." 

Ada followed her with her eyes ; and then, as 
if she too had noticed something strange in her 
manner, she was silent for a little, looking very 
thoughtful. 

" Do you really like staying so much up here 
with me?" she asked at last, looking up at 
Gerty. 

" Better than anything else." 

" And Mother Hubbard says it won't be for 
long. Tm afraid I'm too selfish to send you 
away, Gerty." 

May had undoubtedly been in Ada's thoughts, 
and her behaviour the reason why she tried to 
urge Gerty to keep away; but she made no 
allusion to her. And in the days that ^ollowed^ 
though Ada was always pleased when the girls 
came to visit her, and ^ager to hear all school- 
room news, she never asked to see May — never 
spoke of her but once again. 

Gerty used to wonder afterwards, when she 
thought how quietly, even pleasantly, the time 
went on for a while. Her companions were 
very kind to her then; it seemed as if Ada's 
illness had a softening effect on them all, but 
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Gerty was often astonished by the peculiar 
gentleness shown to her, even by the girls whom 
she had been accustomed to consider her ene- 
mies. But, after all, she saw very little of them, 
for she used to get through her lessons as fast 
as possible to hurry up to the sick-room, and 
spend her play-hours over children's story-books, 
and quiet talks and games with Ada. Some- 
times, when the two little girls were tc^ether, 
Miss Maria would come in ; but her daily visits 
to Ada were generally made in the moming, 
and they never lasted long. Her relations with 
the child had never been friendly; and now, 
when she really wished to be kindly and gentle, 
she seemed to feel her position very embarrass- 
ing, and find difficulty in knowing what to say. 
It was kind Mrs Martyn who was sick-nurse 
during the day, and at night the elder girls took 
it by tums to sleep in Ada's room. They had 
petitioned Miss Maria to be allowed to do so, 
and with some difficulty gained her consent 
No stranger was to nurse their pet ; and evien 
the mother whose remembrance Ada cherished 
so fondly, could scarcely have been more tender 
than the school-girls were to this lonely child 
left dependent on their love. 




CHAPTER XXL 

O the days slipped on till the morning 
of another Saturday, after Ada had 
been ill for several weeks. Getty 
had iinished her letter-writing as fast 
as possible to go up to Ada early ; but a visit 
from the Doctor had obliged her to Ieave the 
sick-room again, and she had gone down to the 
school-room to watch at the window for his de- 
parture. 

The large school-room was quite deserted 
when Gerty entered ; for most of the girls had 
gone out to visit their friends, and the few that 
remained were scattered over the house, enjoy- 
ing their Saturday's freedom in deAance of all 
rules. Gerty went and sat down at her desk, 
leaning her arm on it, and looking out, thinking 
rather Iazily what a beautiful day it was, and 
wondering where they would go for a walk. 
Walks were not so pleasant as they had once 
been to Gerty — but surely the weather would 
soon be warm enough to make Ada well and 
strong, and able to come back to the school- 
room, and go out with her companions again. 
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Then her thoughts wandered away to the hero- 
ine of the book she had been reading — Ellen 
Montgomery*s trials were very interesting! — ^and 
in her own holiday contentment she felt that she 
had only one thing to wish, that the Doctor would 
go and let her and Ada return to their story. 

But the luxury of being idle was too unusual 
for Gerty to become very impatient under 
it. It was so pleasant to sit doing nothing 
that she did not even feel inclined to talk, and 
she was decidedly annoyed when the sound 
of voices coming nearer in the passage made 
her think her loneliness was to be disturbed. 
She recognised the speakers as the two Murrays, 
who seemed deep in private conversation, rather 
an unusual thing, for they were by no means 
aATectionate sisters, or given to frequent each 
other's society much. Gerty had been on ami- 
cable terms with Ellen Murray of late, but 
nevertheless she had no particular wish for her 
company ; and it was quite to her satisfaction 
when the two girls tumed at the half-open 
school-room door, and paced slowly back along 
the passage. There was nothing unusual in 
their behaviour — Miss Martyn's girls were very 
fond of walking and talking in the passages, 
where they had better opportunities of being 
coniidential than in anyof the rooms ; and if the 
Murrays were discussing family affairs, as was 
probable, their mode of doing so was not only 
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natural but necessary in Gerty*s eyes. Their 
conversation would probably be a long one ; and 
Gerty was not so much afraid of being disturbed 
when they approached a second time, their voice 
mingling with the sound of the piano in the 
Blue Room, where Miss Framm was spending 
her Saturday forenoon with Beethoven. Gerty 
was not mistaken. Maggie and Ellen passed 
and went back without coming in ; but just then 
the music came to a stop, and some of their 
words were distinctly audible. 

" The Doctor told Mrs Martyn that she was 
not to know — that taking away hope from her 
would be" — Maggie's next words were spoken 
so low that Gerty could not hear. " But Mary 
Carr thinks she has found out, only" — The 
voices died away again ; the last Gerty could 
catch was an allusion to some one whose name she 
could not hear — some one who was said rather 
emphatically not to have " the least idea of it." 

Gerty forgot that the Murrays did not know 
she was in the school-room, forgot that she had 
no right to listen to what they were saying. 
She had overheard their words at Arst without 
any wish of her own; but now she waited in 
sickening anxiety till they should return again, 
and she might have another chance of iinding 
out their meaning. Miss Framm was playing 
very softly — oh ! when would they come ? 
Surely they were walking very slowly. So they 
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were, but not so slowly as Gerty fancied. She 
had made up her mind that they had gone away 
altogether, before her straining ears could hear 
the sound of Maggie Murray's voice speaking 
low, but still continuously, as if she were repeat- 
ing something to her sisten But before Gerty 
could distinguish the sense she had stopped, 
and the two girls were walking in silence when 
they came to the school-room door. There they 
seemed to make a pause, and Ellen asked, " Did 
Mrs Martyn tell you, are you sure, Maggie ? — 
that the Doctor said — just that } " 

" There was very little hope almost from the 
Arst, I believe, but for a while he thought she 
might live through the summer. Mrs Martyn 
says consumption is dreadfully in Major God- 
frey's family, so — " They did not tum back 
this time, but, pushing wide the door, came in 
and met Gerty face to face. Afterwards she 
remembered that both looked very sad, and 
EUen was crying ; even the dismayed looks they 
gave at each other when they saw her, came 
back to her recollection, but at the time she was 
unconscious of it all. She rushed past them 
both, and upstairs to her room. AU she felt was 
that she wanted to be alone, and mercifully it 
was empty. 

She went down on the floor immediately, and 
lay with her face in her hands — not crying, only 
attempting to realize and understand what she 
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had heard. Ada was dymg. The doctor had 
little hope from the first, and now he had said 
she could not live through the summer. 
Another child in Gerty's place might have 
refused to believe it ; she accepted the fact, only 
she could not understand it She believed it, 
because the bitter truth could not be denied, 
that Ada was much worse, that she was weaker 
iind more restless than she used to be, and her 
cough was as incessant as ever. It was a sad 
Confirmation of Maggie Murray's words to re- 
member that when first she began to visit Ada 
in the sick-room, she had been able to sit up 
and play with her for hours, while of late a few 
minutes of it had seemed to exhaust her, and 
the drawing and painting had passed into 
Gerty's hands altogether, And while at one 
time Ada had made light of her illness, and 
talked constantly of being better, she had 
altogether given up doing so now, and had kept 
silence when Gerty talked of what was to be 
done, when she was well again. 

All this came back to Gerty, and she 
wondered why it was that she who Ioved Ada 
should have been blinded during these weeks 
when she had been so often with her; surely '" 
was strange that she needed to overhear 
casual conyersation between her 5choolfello 
to tell her Ada was dying! But death w 
no real thing to Gerty — it had never come nt 
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her at all, for the happy home circle at Bura- 
side was unbroken. And now how could she 
realize that this little girl who had shared all 
her lessons and all her games — ^Ada, who had 
been closer than anyone else in the perTect con- 
Adence of their childish friendship, was going^ 
away from her side into the invisible world ? 
AII Gerty*s joys and sorrows during the past 
year had been mingled with Ada's — it was 
impossible to imagine Miss Martyn's school 
without ber ; she could not go without taking 
with her a great piece out of Gerty's Iife. 

But even then, in her first bewilderment, 
Gerty tried hard to think not of her own loss, 
but of Ada's gain, not what earth was to be for 
her, but what heaven was to be for Ada. She 
strove hard to fancy her little friend among the 
glories and the brightness of the heavenly city ; 
she pictured Ada dressed in glittering white, 
with a crown above the pretty hair that Gerty 
used to play with, and a palm in the little hand 
that had clasped hers so often. But it would 
not do. She could only think of her in the 
familiar rooms where she used to study and 
play, a lithe little figure in a short dress, with a 
quantity of hair which never would keep tidy. 
But it was most diAicuIt of all to imagine how 
Ada would feel in the strange, far-off land 
where she was going all alone. Was it possible, 
Gerty wondered, that she could ever be at home 
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there ? Would her walks on the golden streets 
be half so pleasant as those she used to take 
with Gerty on Saturday forenoons, in the days 
that had gone by for ever ? Could she love 
any 6f the bright angels as she had loved the 
girls at Miss Martyn's school ? 

It was not till the bell rung to summon the 
girls to prepare for their walk, that Mary Carr 
came to her room. Then Gerty rose and 
began slowly and mechanically to get her walk- 
ing things, thinking it strange that everything 
should go on as usual and she herself give in to 
it. The girls had been together in silence for a 
few minutes, before Mary suddenly came up to 
Gerty, and putting her arms round her, tried to 
tell her how sorry she was for what had 
happened. 

"My poor Gerty, I would have given any- 
thing you had not heard it as you did. And 
Miss Murray is sorry — we are all sorry for you, 
dear. Only, remember what it is for us as well 
as you — we all liked Ada! — I remember her 
coming first to school— such a little thing — ." 
Mary's voice had not been steady all along, 
and now she fairly broke down, and Gerty, 
looking up at her with dry eyes, wondered why 
it was that she could not cry too. " But, Gerty 
dear, the grief is all for us. It will be so well 
with her ; she will go to heaven — ." 

"Don*t, Mary!" said Gerty, hoarsely. 
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"Don't, please! I know you are veiy good, 
but I can't bear it" 

Mary's last words had jarred painTullyy 
bringing back the thoughts which had been in 
her mind before — ^thoughts which seemed to 
Gerty too wicked to tell anyone. She escaped 
from her friend's embrace, and hurriedly put on 
her hat and jacket, without speaking, or even 
looking at her again. Her behayiour hurt Mary, 
but she pitied her too really to be angry for 
more than a minute, though she had no key to 
Gerty*s feelings. When the procession of girls 
iiled out of Miss Martyn's door, Mary and Gerty 
walked together ; but Miss Carr made no further 
eiTorts to comfort the child. Miss Maria was in 
charge that day, and they were sure of a long 
walk as well as an orderly one ; but Gerty going 
siiently along the sunny streets, neither knew 
nor cared where she was taken to. 

It was not till they had been out a long time, 
and Mary was beginning to complain of being 
tired, that Gerty was roused up to notice where 
she was going, and found herself in a quiet road 
among little suburban cottages. 

" Look, dear, isn*t that garden delightfully 
springlike ? '' Mary Carr had said, making a 
kindly attempt to interest her in something. 
And Gerty, raising her eyes, saw through a low 
railing a tiny plot all bright with Aowers, and a 
little old lady coming out of the garden-gate. 
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who stopped and looked at the school-girls 
curiously as they passed. She stood still to 
observe them all, and when Gerty came at last, 
walking with Mary Carr just before Miss Maria, 
there was something like disappointment in her 
eyes. 

" Are you going to tum now ? " said poor 
Gerty. " I— rm tired!" And her friend 
understanding her better this time, could only 
be sorry she had spoken. 

" Yes — in a minute, I think ; at the end of 
this street — dear Gerty ! " 

The recollection of her last walk with Ada 
had been too much for her, and Gerty could 
not control herself. She knew that Mary Carr 
dexterously untwisted the veil from her own 
hat, and put it over her face ; then took hold 
of her hand, in spite of the rule that forbade 
it, and the fact that Miss Maria was directly 
behind. But how she got home through all 
these weary streets Gerty never knew. 

Back in her own room at last, she Aung 
herself on Ada's empty bed, and lay there 
sobbing and crying, till her companions were 
frightened by the violence of her grief. One 
after another came to her during that long 
aftemoon, but to all expressions of sympathy 
and all attempts at comfort, Gerty tumed a 
deaf ear. " Don*t speak to me i Oh please go 
away, and don't speak to me ! " she kept repeat- 
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ing ; till at last they were obliged to see that 
leaving her alone was all they could do for her. 

She had been all by herself a long time when 
Mary Carr came in, and found her with her face 
hidden in the pillows, lying so still that she 
thought she was asleep. Mary hesitated to 
speak at tirst, and it was not till she was satis- 
fied by the sound of her breathing that she was 
awake, that she said gently, 

" Gerty, Mrs Martyn has sent to the school- 
room to know where you were, for Ada has 
been asking for you several times. Do you 
think you are able to go to her now ? " 

Gerty made no answer, she was too stupi- 
fied with crying to be able to speak or even 
think. But she rose, and let Mary put her hair 
and dress tidy, and try to wash away the stains 
of tears from her face. Then she went slowly 
upstairs in the aftemoon sunlight, and coming 
to the door of the sick-room she hesitated and 
was afraid to enter as May Allardyce had once 
been. She did not know how she would meet 
Ada*s questions about her absence. Gerty 
could scarcely believe it was only in the mom- 
ing she had left her, but even if it was really so, 
her being away for several hours must seem 
strange to Ada, who was accustomed to have 
her the whole of Saturday. It was with a 
beating heart that Gerty opened the door at 
last, and entered the familiar room. 
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Mrs Martyn, seated at the fire, was too much 
occupied with some perplexity in her famous 
knitting to look up when she came in ; but 
Ada raised her eyes immediately, and fixed 
them full on Gerty*s face for a minute, then 
dropped them again without speaking. And 
poor Gerty, conscious of her tear-blurred visage 
could find nothing to say, and crept away to 
the window to be out of Ada's sight. 

" Mother Hubbard," said Ada, breaking the 
silence as Mrs Martyn's diiRculties seemed to 
be clearing away — "you have no idea what 
good care Gerty takes of me when you are 
away. She s always wanting to give me jelly, 
and yesterday she poured out my cough mixture 
without spilling a drop." 

" That was nice, dear," said Mother Hubbard, 
placidly knitting on. 

" And so, dear Mother Hubbard," said Ada, 
seeing that broader hints were necessary to ac- 
complish her purpose, and proceeding to give 
them without the least hesitation, — "so, dear 
Mother Hubbard, if you would like to go and 
see Miss Maria, you won't be afraid to leave me 
alone with her, will you ? " 

" O, Tm to go away, am I ? " said the old lady 
in perfect good humour. " Well, well ! if Gerty 
is going to stay with you, I suppose you don't 
need me, and IVe a letter to write to Miss 
Martyn. Have you got any message for her ? " 
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"Only my Iove, and Vm glad she's better/' 
said Ada, her face clouding over curiously at 
the mention of Miss Maria's elder sister, who 
had been her Aunt Laura's governess long 
ago, and was always the little girrs special 
friend in the Martyn family ; " and tell her Tm 
very sorry she isn't coming home soon." 

Mrs Martyn folded up her knitting and went 
away, leaving Gerty for the first time sorry to 
be alone with her little friend. She stood still 
at the window, looking out on the garden with 
aching, weary eyes; and did not even tum 
round till Ada slipped oiT the couch, and crossed 
the room to her. Gerty forgot that, being at 
present the nurse in charge, she ought to have 
made her patient lie down again. When Ada 
touched her she tumed and put her arm round 
her, and the two little girls stood side by side. 
And to Gerty it seemed all at once as if the sad 
aftemoon had been only a horrible dream, from 
which she had wakened now to find herself back 
again in the old Hfe with Ada. It cost her no 
efrort to speak cheerfully, and even to smile, 
when she asked her how they would spend their 
time till Mrs Martyn returned. 

" My paint-box is up here, and Miss Cathcart 
made a beautiful point to my pencil. Shall we 
make some more little boys and girls, or go 
back to Ellen Montgomery till tea-time ? " 

" No ; I would like to talk. You know I don*t 
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have much of you except on Saturdays; and O, 
Gerty, you mustn't keep away, for it won't be 
very long now ! " 

Gerty was not sure what Ada meant, though 
the words struck her with a sense of pain. She 
made no answer, and Ada went on after a 
minute, " Mother Hubbard doesn't make a very 
good pretender, Gerty, and neither do some of 
the girls ; and so rve known for a long time 
what the doctor thinks about me. I shall never 
be better again." 

Ada spoke so quietly, that the very sound of 
her voice soothed the violence of Gerty's grief ; 
and she spoke very softly when she asked, " My 
darling, my Ada ! are you willing to go V* 

*' I think I am — at least generally," said Ada ; 
then her voice faltered. " But Oh, Tm so sorry 
to leave you all — so sorry to go without seeing 
Papa and Mamma again I " 

She hid her face suddenly, and Gerty could 
feel her trembling ; but it was over in a minute, 
and she lifted her head and smiled. " You will 
miss me for a little, but Jesus will comfort you ; 
rve asked Him to, and He won't forget. I 
don't think I could be willing for anything else, 
but I am willing, Pm very glad to go to Him !" 

" But we meant to go to heaven togetker^ Ada, 

and we've only gone such a little bit of the way ! 

And if I ever see you again, it will be so long to 

wait, perhaps fifty or sixty years ! " 

T 
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" ril never forget you, Gerty," said Ada, 
speaking eamestly, and looking straight into 
Gerty's eyes ; " I think ril know what youVe 
doing, and Tm nearly sure ril know when it's 
time for you to come. ril think of you and 
wait for you, and it will be happier for me, even 
in heaven, when you are there 1 " 

" Do you think it will be very happy there ? " 
said Gerty, speaking wistfully, but still quietly. 

" O yes," said Ada quickly, with brightening 
eyes. " Jesus will be there I And then when 
I am with Him ril be quite good, and never ill 
any more. Do you know," she added more 
softly, " I think when He comes for me, per- 
haps it will just be like wakening up to see His 
face, and be quite well again." 

Ada had seated herself on a low chair at the 
window, and leaning her cheek on her hand was 
looking out at the far-away sky. And Gerty 
kneeling by her side, had forgotten the golden 
city and the crystal sea whose imagined splen- 
dours had frightened her in the afternoon. It 
was to no country of dazzling, bewildering 
brightness that Ada was going, but home to the 
Lord who held the little girPs hand, and took 
. the children in His arms long ago. He was 
the same loving Saviour still ; and surely the 
mansion He had prepared for this little one in 
His father's house, could be no strange or 
unhome-like place. 
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So it was that comfort Arst came to Gerty — 
comfort which she never entirely let go through 
all the days that followed. All that evening 
she clung to it very close ; and though she was 
very quiet, her companions wondered to seĕ 
how composed she was. Upstairs, in the sick- 
room, she read to Ada till nearly bed-time, then 
kissed her and bade her good-night very 
quietly. But when the lights were out, and 
Mary Carr and May Allardyce asleep, Gerty 
crept close to the bed which used to be Ada*s, 
and stretching out her arms on it, laid down 
her head as she had done in the afternoon. 

" O God ! " said poor Gerty, with all her 
heart " O God ! thou did*st give Ada to me — 
and I thank thee. And now I give her back to 
thee that she may be always with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Only, O Lord, take me too some 
day — ^give Ada back to me in heaven ! " 




CHAPTER XXII. 

HE time of the spring holidays was 
fast approaching, but all holiday 
gladness was hushed at Miss 
Martyn*s school. To all questions 
about Ada's health, only sad answers could be 
given ; and even the inexperienced eyes of the 
girls theniselves could see that she was sinking 
rapidly. She suffered very little except from 
weakness and weariness ; and through all the 
duUness and confinement of her sickroom life^ 
she was wonderfully patient To the very end 
her companions came about her ; and however 
silent and languid she might be at other times, 
their presence always brightened her. 

One wet forenoon when Gerty was with her, 
Ada astonished her by a request that she 
would bring her trinkets and most valuable 
possessions — a very small stock they were, con- 
sisting almost entirely of presents which her 
father and mother had sent her. She had 
never shown any particular affection for them ; 
and was so careless of their welfare, that Gerty 
had considerable difficulty in hunting them up 
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from the various places they had strayed to. 
Perhaps no one less accustomed to Ada*s habits 
would have been successful ; but Gerty found 
them all at last, and carrying them upstairs in 
her apron, arranged them on the table beside 
their owner. And then as Ada, propped up 
with pillows on the sofa, took one after another 
of her things in her little thin hands, Gerty sat 
and watched her silently for a while. She had 
generally been accustomed to see Ada in the 
evening, when she always felt better, and perhaps 
this was the Arst time it struck Gerty that she 
looked very ill. She had had a very bad 
night ; and now though her cough was quieted, 
she breathed very hurriedly, and her face looked 
white and weary against the damp, dark hair 
which had no brightness in it now. Even 
her voice sounded tired when she spoke. 

"I would have liked everybody to have 
something to remember me by," said Ada, " but 
rve so few things a^d so many of them are 
broken. Will you help me to arrange about it, 
Gerty, and then you can give the things to the 
girls afterwards ? " 

Gerty came nearer the table when Ada spoke, 
but she could not find voice to answer. 

" My coral things are for you, Gerty ; and I 
would like you to wear them. You don't wear 
ear-rings, but you*ll wear the necklace, won't 
you?" 
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"Yes, rn wear it," said Gerty, making an 
effort, and speaking steadily. " But the ear- 
rings are very pretty. Wouldn't you give them 
to Mary ? " 

"Yes, that will do beautifully ! " said Ada, 
speaking with some of her old animation of 
manner. " Do you think she*ll like them } She 
has so many pretty things of her own, but I 
think she'll put these on sometimes. And 
this little brooch Aunt Laura sent me at 
Christmas — ." 

Gerty winced at the recollection of the bright 
winter morning when the arrival of Ada's 
Roman packet and letter had made a sen- 
sation at the Burnside breakfast-table. And 
now with the little trinket in her hand Ada's 
thoughts had wandered away too, and her 
eyes were full of tears when she looked up at 
Gerty. 

" Christmas times are so tiresome at school, 
Gerty. I thought a pleasant one would never 
come to me in Scotland — never again till I saw 
Papa and Mamma. And then I went to your 
home. The little brooch means Burnside as 
well as Aunt Laura, and I would like to give it 
to some one very nice, some one we both like ; 
do you think it might be Emily } " 

" I think it might," said Gerty. 

"Will she care to have it? We were so 
unkind to her once ! " 
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" O, Ada ! that is all over and done with so 
long ago ! '* 

"It's not all over," said Ada, very sadly. 
*' Sometimes Tm afraid it never will be, and Tm 
so very, very sorrv about yoii. Do you think 
people ever forget things of that sort, Gerty } " 

" Dear, Tm sure Emily never thinks of it now I 
She is so fond of you, she likes to sit with you 
better than anything ; and she is always^ trying 
to think of something she could get you would 
like. She is always thinking about you, and 
always speaking about you. Do you think she 
would be like that, if she kept up a grudge ? " 

"I think Emily has forgotten it now," said 
Ada ; but the cloud was still on her face. 
"Then, this for her. And about these other 
things — ^will you help me, Gerty 1 " 

Poor Gerty went bravely through it all, 
choking down her tears, and speaking calmly 
as Ada went over the remembrances she wished 
to leave. Her possessions were so few in* com- 
parison with her friends, that it was not without 
some time and trouble that the whole could be 
decided. But at last Ada pushed them all 
together in a heap on the table, and lay quiet, 
with one hand on her things, the other playing 
with the ribbon round her neck. 

" Is that all, dear } " said Gerty, at last, think- 
ing bf her locket, and wondering if she wished 
it sent back to her mother. 
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"No," said Ada, "thats not quite all. rve 
something more to give ; and I want to give it 
to you, if you will let me. Will you take my 
baby, Gerty ? Will you be kind to May when 
I am gone ? " 

Gerty's head was down, and Ada got no 
answer at first ; for indeed this unexpected re- 
quest was the hardest thing she could have 
asked from Gerty, who had never been fond of 
May at all, and since Ada's illness had liked 
hcr less than ever. And now she was asked to 
pledge herself to coax this spoilt child into 
friendship ; then pet, and teach, and protect 
her, as Ada had done. That was what Ada 
meant ; and if Gerty gave her promise at all, 
shc would kccp it fully. 

Ada had asked her question point-blank with- 
out any attempt to appeal to her friend's feel- 
ings for herself, unless her using May's school- 
name for the first and only time could be called 
so ; and now she seemed to think any words of 
persuasion would be useless, and waited Gerty's 
answer silently. It came at last, but not for 
what appeared to Gerty herself a very long 
time. 

" ril try to do it — for your sake." 

" Oh no 1 " said Ada, speaking quickly. " Not 
for my sake ! May is very provoking some- 
times ; you won't be able to do it for that — but 
for Christ's sake — ." 
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Again Ada had to wait, but this time not so 
long. And though Gerty did not lift her head, 
her voice was steady when she answered — " For 
your sake," said Gerty, repeating her words 
again deliberately. " For your sake — and for 
Christ's sake — I promise, Ada." 

That was the last private talk between the 
two little friends — they were never alone to- 
gether again. But for a few more days Gerty 
came upstairs in the evening to tell school-room 
news, or go on with their favourite stories ; and 
when Ada was lifted from the sofa to the bed, 
Gerty, kneeling beside her with her hand clasped 
in hers, would read aloud from the Testament 
she had given her long ago. And reading of 
the Saviour who had loved them both, and died 
for them — the Saviour who was coming so soon 
to take Ada to Himself, earth would seem far 
away, and heaven nearer to Gerty than it had 
ever been before. When she left Ada for the 
night, and went down to her companions again, 
she was very quiet, but alwclys gentle, with a 
gentleness that was very unlike her old self. 
So it went on for a while. And as the two little 
girls went down hand in hand to the brink of 
the river, they almost forgot they could not 
cross together, only one was going just then to 
enter the celestial city. 

The change came very suddenly at the last. 
One day, the bitterest time to Gerty of all Ada's 
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illness, the little friends were entirely separated. 
For Ada, tossing restlessly, did not know the 
watchers round her bed ; and all through the 
hours of that day and the night that followed, 
her weary little brain wandered back to past 
scenes. She was again in the school-room leam- 
ing lessons with Gerty, or repeating them in her 
classes ; oftener still, among her companions at 
play-time, talking as if they were all around her. 
Or, sometimes she seemed to fancy her mother 
was with her ; and repeated her name over and 
over again tenderly, speaking to her in the lan- 
guage of her early childhood. 

Then there came a morning when all music 
was hushed, and even in the far-away school- 
rooms the girls moved softly, and spoke below 
their breath. Ada had fallen into a troubled 
sleepfor a time; but while it was still early a 
message was sent to Gerty that she was awake 
and asking for her. When the summons came 
to Gerty, seated at her desk beside Ada's vacant 
place, she laid down her books and passed out 
from among her companions without a word. 
She had been told that Ada might not know 
her; but as Gerty entered the sick-room she 
looked up with her old sunny smile to greet her. 
" Gerty, come and sit close beside me, and tell 
me about school." 

Mrs Martyn could not look at the two little 
girls. She hid her face and wept like a child, 
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while Gerty took her chair by the bed and be- 
gan to talk of the school-girl Ufe which Ada was 
never to enter any more. But Gerty's voice was 
steady, as she told about the masters who. had 
come, and what had happened in the classes, 
going over all the triAing incidents she had 
learned to treasure up for Ada during the days 
of her illness. And though Ada seemed scarcely 
able to attend to her, the very sound of Gerty's 
voice soothed her, and she was always more 
restless and weary when slie stopped speaking. 
" Don't go away, Gerty," she kept repeating, 
" Sit where I can see you, and O, please, don't 
go away ! " 

Mrs Martyn went to rest, and her place was 
taken by Miss Framm for a while ; but during 
the hours of that long forenoon Gerty, sitting 
with her arm on the pillow, never once dianged 
her place. She did not even turn round when 
Miss Maria entered the room, though she knew 
who it was that came near the bed, even before 
she spoke to Ada. But to any other voice but 
Gerty's poor Ada gave little heed that day ; she 
did not speak at first, and Gerty had to tell her 
who it was. 

" Do you not know me, Ada } " said Miss 
Maria, speaking gently, as the child raised her 
la^rge, dark eyes from Gerty's face to hers. 

Ada paused a little, looking at her steadily, 
and rousing herself into consciousness as if with 
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an effort " I have wanted to speak to you," she 
said at last. *' I meant to have tried harder to 
be good, when I came down-stairs again. I have 
been trying — only it is so diAicult — ^but I wish I 
had managed better. I have given you a great 
deal of trouble, and been very naughty some- 
times. Do you think you could forgive me, be- 
fore you say goodbye } " 

" Yes, dear, I forgive you — " 

"And perhaps — " said Ada, still speaking 
with some hesitation, " perhaps after a little — 
you '11 forget that Gerty used to be my chosen 
friend and companion } " 

Ada's thoughts had gone back to the time 
when Miss Maria had found her and Gerty in 
the school-room at Emily Gordon*s open desk, 
and perhaps her governess too remembered it, 
and the words she had used then. Miss Maria 
could scarcely give the answer which Ada 
waited for wistfully. 

" I shall always remember it, dear," she said 
at last. " But not — in the way you mean." 

She was more moved than Gerty or any one 
else had ever seen her, and when Ada held out 
her hand to bid her good-bye, Miss Maria kept 
it in hers for a minute silently, then stooped to 
kiss the little pale face on the pillow. 

The Doctor had come and gone, and hours 
passed on, but no one made any attempt to 
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send Gerty away. Then, as she sat beside her 

friend with her hand on hers, she remembered 

her absent companions, and the grief that had 

clouded the whole school. 

« 

Pormerly, even while she was proud of Adas 
popularity she had been half-jealous of the 
affection she bestowed upon the other girls ; but 
now she spoke with a thoughtfulness for them, 
which she could not have shown a few months 
ago. 

" But the other girls, Ada ! They are all so 
fond of you, clnd they are not allowed to come. 
And when Fraulein goes back to the school- 
room, they'll want to hear about you. Don*t 
you think you might send them a message } " 

"They will be sure to want to hear from 
Ada." 

As Miss Framm spoke, she was moving the 
pillows to raise the little girPs head, and Ada 
thanked her with a smile of recognition. 

" Tell them to meet me in heaven. There's 
no use of sending them my love, because they 
know it." But there was a troubled tone in her 
voice again, as she added after a minute, 
" About the things — I don't remember — I think 
I must be getting very stupid, for I forget." 

"Never mind, dear, because I know. You 
told me before who the things were for ; I 
remember all you said, and ril give them." 

" But not my locket. No one must take it 
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ofly for Mamma gave it to me before she went 
away, and I would like to have it ^en I meet 
her at the Resurrection." 

She went back again to her soft Italian words, 
seeming unconscious she was using thena. And 
when Mrs Martyn retumed, she took no notice. 

It had been a duU and misty moming ; but 
as the day went on it brightened, and now the 
whole sick-room was iilled with the spring sun- 
shine. But though Ada's face was tumed to the 
window, the light was growing dim to her, and 
her voice was almost frightened when she spoke 
again to Gerty, — 

"Where are you, Gerty? It's getting very 
dark." 

" Tm here, my darling, close beside you, hold- 
ing your hand." 

She was quiet for a little, as if satisfied. But 
presently she spoke again, fancying she was 
back in the old room where Gerty and she used 
to sleep, — 

" It's getting so dark. Don't you think we 
ought to read now ? Tm afraid we can't wait 
for Mary to-night, for it must be very late, and 
Tm so tired." 

" O dear Ada ! try to He still and rest ! " 

" But we haven't read ; we might have done 
it together, if it had only been light enough. 
Why was the gas put out so soon ? " 

" It*s daylight stUl ; it's quite light round 
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about, Ada. Don't you see me sitting beside 
you ? " 

Still there was the anxious, restless look on 
Ada*s face, and the friends round her bed knew 
not how to comfort her. But as Gerty tumed 
round in distress, the sight of Ada's Testament 
lying bn the little table near her, brought a 
sudden thought of hope. 

The room was very quiet, as Gerty slipped 
from her chair, and kneeling down by the bed, 
took Ada's hand in hers, — 

" I can see, dear Ada ! Tm going to read to 
you, I have hold of your hand ; Tm very near 
you." 

The others saw the two children together in 
a flood of light, the sun shining on Gerty's bent 
head, and brightening Ada's hair. 

Gerty had opened the Testament at random, 
and began to read where Ada had put a mark ; 
and kneeiing beside her dying little friend, she 
read, without a quiver in her voice, how the Lord 
Jesus came bringing life and health to the sick- 
room of a little girl iong ago. Was it only the 
sound of Gerty's voice that soothed her, or did 
Ada even then understand the words of her 
favourite story ? They never knew ; but as 
Gerty read, the weariness passed altogether out 
of her face, and she lay still with a smile about 
her lips, and the sunshine on her hair. 

And as Gerty raised her eyes, and caught the 
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look on her face, she thought the Lord must be 
very near. For a minute she hesitated, then 
slowly and gently let go her hold of Ada's hand. 
A little longer she knelt there with her eyes on 
the quiet little face — then the Master came 
through the sunlight and the silence of the 
sick-room, and took Gerly*s little friend home 
to Himself for ever. 
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